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COURSES IN EDUCATION 


These syllabi of Teachers College courses are intended chiefly 
for the use of students during the year rg00-1901. They indicate 
the scope of the respective courses, but no attempt is made to 
prescribe in advance the details of instruction. Moreover the 
courses themselves are being revised each year, and such outlines 
as can be given have only temporary value. 

The courses in the History of Education and the Principles of 
Education, announced in the Teachers College catalogue as 
Education 1 and 2, are general introductory courses designed for 
college seniors and graduates of normal schools. Graduate stu- 
dents may count them towards a higher degree or higher diploma 
only on condition of doing satisfactorily such supplementary work 
as may be prescribed. Thecourses in School Administration and 
National Educational Systems, called Education 6 and 7, are elec- 
tive courses open only to graduates, specially qualified seniors 
and special students. 

The course in the History of Education, as announced in the 
catalogue for 1900-1901, involves a study of ideals controlling 
various peoples, the expression of these ideals in their conception 
of education, and the attempt at realization through their educa- 
tional systems. It aims to show what standards of culture have 
prevailed in the past or now exist among various peoples, their 
ideals of life, and their methods of training the young to assume 
the duties of life. Throughout the course the types of education 
are to be studied as phases of the history of civilization. The 
course includes a brief discussion of the scope of the subject. 

The aim of the course in the Principles of Education is to lay 
the basis for a scientific theory of education considered as a human 
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institution. The process of education is explained from the 
standpoint of the doctrine of evolution, and the fundamental 
principles thus arrived at are applied from the threefold stand- 
point of the history of civilization, the developing powers of the 
child, and the cultivation of individual and social efficiency. 

The course in School Administration is primarily intended for 
graduate students who are fitting themselves for principalships 
and superintendencies of public schools. It supplements other 
courses in the theory and practice of teaching by giving special 
attention to the practical problems of school supervision and 
management. Tke topics selected will be discussed from the 
standpoint of the public-school system and illustrated so far as 
possible in the administration of the Teachers College Schools. 
Students will be required to make independent investigations and 
to visit singly and in class certain typical institutions in New 
York City. 

The course on National Educational Systems was given in 1899- 
1900 and will not be repeated the ensuing year. It is designed 
to present a comprehensive view of a typical foreign school 
system and to aid students in making intelligent comparisons of 
the practical workings of this system with other systems at home 
and abroad. The course consists mainly of lectures supplemented 
by discussion in class of special topics in school economy. 
Each student is required to do a prescribed amount of supple- 
mentary reading in connection with the general course, and to 
this end references have been cited in the syllabus to the best 
available sources in English. Special authorities and official 
documents are placed at the disposal of the students as occasion 
demands. Each student is also required to make an independent 
study of some state school system and to present to the class from 
time to time the results of his investigation. The school systems 
of Scotland, Ireland, Wales, Switzerland, Holland, Norway, 
Sweden, the British Colonies, and American States, are recom- 
mended for this purpose. Specialists in various departments of 
school administration will be invited occasionally to conduct 
public conferences at the College on topics connected with the 
course, and several excursions will be made to typical educational 
institutions in the vicinity of New York in order to secure per- 
sonal knowledge of their organization and management. 

J. E.R. 














HISTORY OF EDUCATION 
Syllabus for Education 1 * 
PROFESSOR PAUL MONROE 


REQUIRED READING 


First SEMESTER : 
Laurie, Historical Survey of Pre-Christian Education ; 
Plato, Repudlic, Books III and IV; 
Laurie, Rise and Early Constitution of Universities ; Chapters, I, II, III, 
IV, V, and IX, 


SECOND SEMESTER : 
Quick, Educational Reformers ; 
Rousseau, Emile, Book I. (Payne edition) ; 
Pestalozzi, Leonard and Gertrude ; 
Froebel, Education of Man, Pt. 1; 
Boone, History of Education in the United States. 


In addition to above, candidates for higher degrees will read : 
Plato, Repudlic, Books V and VI ; 
Quintilian, /stitutes of Oratory, Books I and II ; 
Rousseau, Zmi/e (Payne edition), Complete ; 
Spencer, Education ; 
Hinsdale, Horace Mann, 


I Scope and Character of the History of Education. 


Nature of the process of education determined by the relation 
of the social and individual factors—The conception of 
education revealed in the ideals of life and in the institu- 
tions of society — Steps in the process of investigation of 
each educational system determined by the preceding con- 
siderations—Purpose of study of history of education— 
The three aspects of the subject: (1) biographical, (2) 
individual, (3) philosophical. 


* Copyright, 1900. 
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2 Education in Primitive Society. 


Primitive educational ideas and methods: education through 
custom and tradition—Beginnings of instruction in genetic 
society : education in the family—lInstruction in early po- 
litical societies : dominance of institutions. 

REFERENCES : * 
Letourneau, L’Zvolution de l'éducation dans les diverses races humaine, 
Chs. I, II, III, IV, V, VI, VII, and VIII; 

Spencer, Principles of Sociology, Vol. III, Pt. VII; 

Keary, The Dawn of History ; 

Lubbock, Zhe Origin of Civilization and the Primitive Condition of Man, 

Ch. X; 

Tylor, Primitive Culture, Vol. I, Ch. II; 

Morgan, Ancient Society, Pt. I ; 

Tylor, Anthropology, Chs. IV, V, VII, VIII, IX, X, XI, and XII ; 

Starr, First Steps in Human Progress, Chs, XXI, XXII, and XXVI ; 

Davidson, History of Education, Bk. I. 


3 Oriental Education: China as the Type. 


Characteristics of their social organization—Nature of their 
social ideals—Purposes of education as determined by the 
preceding—The educational system, including (1) its or- 
ganization under the examination system, (2) the curric- 
ulum, (3) the method—The results, social and individual. 

REFERENCES : 
Sources : 
The Chinese Classics, translated by Legge. Seven volumes in Zhe Sacred 
Books of the East, edited by Max Miller. 
General : 
Legge, The Religions of Cina ; 
Williams, The Middle Kingdom ; 
Smith, Chinese Characteristics ; 
Doolittle, Social Life of the Chinese ; 
Douglas, Language and Literature of the Chinese ; 
Norman, Peoples and Politics of the Far East. 

Special : 

Laurie, Historical Survey of Pre-Christian Education, pp. 109-111 ; 

Martin, Zhe Chinese, Chapters on The Hanlin Yuan, The Examination 
System, Education in China ; 

Biot, E. Essai sur [histoire de linstruction publique en Chine ; 

Williams, 7he Middle Kingdom, Vol. 1, Ch. 1X. 


* References to the general histories and encyclopedias of education are 
given only in special cases. The bibliography is suggestive only: critical 
valuation will be given in class. 
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4 Transition from Oriental to Occidental Education. 


Transition on material side seen in Egyptian civilization— 
Transition on spiritual side seen in the Hebrew people. 


REFERENCES : 
Sources : 
Egyptian, Book of the Dead, translated by Davis ; 
The Old Testament ; 
The Talmud. 
General : 
Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt ; 
Maspero, 7he Dawn of Civilization in the East ; 
Ancient Egypt and Assyria ; 
L’ Archeologie Egyptienne ; 
Wilkinson, Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians ; 
Petrie, History of Egypt ; 
Renouf, Zhe Religion of Ancient Egypt ; 
Wilderman, 7he Religion of the Ancient Egyptians ; 
Clark, Zen Great Religions ; 
Milman, History of the Fews ; 
Robertson Smith, 7he Religion of the Semites ; 
Eidersheim, Sketches of Fewish Social Life ; 
Cox, Manners and Customs of the Fews ; 
Fenton, Zarly Hebrew Life ; 
Taylor, Ancient Ideals, Vol. 1, Ch. I1; Vol. Il, Chs. XVII, XVIII, and 
XIX. 
Special : 
Laurie, Historical Survey of Pre-Christian Education, pp. 69-105, and 
13-52 ; 
Spiers, Zhe School System of the Talmud ; 
Simon, L’éducation et linstruction des enfants chez les anciens Fuifs ; 
Strassburger, Geschichte der Erzichung und des Unterricht bei den Israeliten; 
Marcus, Die Padagogik des Israelitischen Volkes ; 
Imber, Education and the Talmud, in United States Bureau of Education 
publications, 1894 and 5 ; 
Leipziger, The Education of the Fews. 


5 Greek Education. 


Social organization of the Greeks: the City State and its influ- 
ence on education — Old Greek education: its ideals — 
The content of worth or virtue—Characteristics of the 
Greeks that produced development of these ideals—Spartan 
education as a type of old Greek education — Athenian 
education and the change to new Greek education — New 
Greek education : individualism and the Sophists—Greek 
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educational theorists: Socrates, Xenophon, Plato, and 
Aristotle—Later Greek education : the Hellenistic period. 


REFERENCES : 


Sources : 
Homer, Zhe /iiad. (Lang or Palmer translation) ; 
The Odyssey. (Butcher and Lang translation) ; 
Plutarch, Life of Lycurgus, Life of Solon; 
Aristophanes, Zhe Clouds ; 
Xenophon, Cyropedia ; 
Plato, The Republic ; 
The Laws ; 
Aristotle, Politics ; 
Plutarch, Essay on the Education of Children. 


General : 
Grote, History of Greece, Chs. LXVII and LXVIII ; 
Hegel, Philosophy of History, Pt. I1; 
Butcher, Some Aspects of Greek Genius ; 
Mahaffy, Social Life in Greece ; 
Mahaffy, Greek Life and Thought ; 
Zeller, Socrates and the Socratic School ; 
Zeller, Plato and the Older Academy ; 
Cox, Mythology of the Aryan Nations ; 
Curtius, Grote, and Holm for general histories ; 
Lloyd, The Age of Pericles ; 
Pater, Plato and Platonism ; 
Becker, Charicles ; 
Macaulay, Essays: Zhe Athenian Orator ; 
Taylor, Ancient Ideals, Vol. 1; 
Draper, Jntellectual Development of Europe, Vol. I, Chs. IV, V, VI, 
and VII ; 
De Coulange, The Ancient City ; 
Fowler, Zhe City State of the Greeks and Romans, 


Special : 

Laurie, Historical Survey of Pre-Christian Education, pp. 208-318 ; 

Davidson, Education of the Greek People ; 

Davidson, Aristotle and the Ancient Educational Ideals ; 

Mahaffy, Old Greek Education ; 

Hobhouse, Theory and Practice of Ancient Education ; 

Nettleship, Zheory of Education in Plato’s Republic, in Abbott's Hellenica ; 
I Capes, University Life in Ancient Athens ; 

Bosanquet, Education of Children in Plato's Republic ; 

Grasberger, Erzichuny und Unterrichtim classichen Altherthum ; 

Girard, L’Education Athénienne ; 

Wilkins, National Education in Greece ; 

Lane, Elementary Greek Education ; 
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Willman, Didaktik als Bildungslehre, Vol. 1; 

Martin, Les doctrines pédagogigues des Grecs ; 

Vogel, Geschichte des Pidagogik als wissenschaften ; 

Ussing, Ersichung und Fugendunterricht bei den Griechen und Rimern ; 
Newman, Historical Studies, Chs. 111, IV, VI, and VII. 


6 Roman Education. 


Social organization and its relation to education—General 
characteristics revealed by comparison with the Greeks— 
Ideals of Roman educat on—Periods of Roman education : 
(1) The early national to the beginning of the Greek in- 
fluence ; (2) The later republic to the conquest of Greece ; 
(3) The Greco-Roman period—Types of schools: (1) 
The ludus; (2) The grammar school; (3) The rhet- 
orical school ; (4) The universities—Roman educational 
theorists : Cicero and Quintilian. 


REFERENCES : 


Sources : 
Quintilian, /nstitutes of Oratory, Bks. 1, 2, and 12; 
Cicero, On Oratory ; 
Plutarch, Essay on the Education of Children. 


General : 
Fowler, Zhe City State of the Greeks and Romans ; 
De Coulange, The City State ; 
Tighe, Zhe Roman Constitution ; 
Church, Roman Life in the Time of Cicero ; 
Taylor, Ancient Ideals, Vol. 2, Chs. 14, 15, 16; 
Mommsen, History of Rome, Vol. 2, Ch. 2; 
Hegel, Philosophy of History, Pt. 3; 
Lecky, History of European Morals, Chs, 2 and 3 ; 
Mahaffy, Greek World under Roman Sway. 


Special : 
Laurie, Historical Survey of Pre-Christian Education, pp. 319-436 ; 
Clarke, Education of Children at Rome ; 
Becker, Ga//us, scenes 2 and 3, with notes ; 
Davidson, Education of the Greek People, Ch. 9 ; 
Ussing, Erziehung und Fugendunterricht bei den Griechen und Rimern ; 
Krause, Geschichte der Ersichung bei den Griechen und Réimern ; 
Newman, Office and Work of Universities, Ch. 8; 
Thomas, Roman Life under the Empire, Ch. 9; 
Stein, Das Bildungswesen ; 
Stadelmann, Zrziechung und Unterricht bie den Griechen und Rimern ; 
Linder, Die Erzichung sur Pietas in Alten Rom, 
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7 Interaction of Greek, Roman, and Christian Influences on 
Education. 


The great elements contributed by these peoples to civilization 
—Educational ideals of Christianity—Modification of early 
Christian ideas by Greek and Roman influence—Causes of 
low intellectual life in early Christian period—Attitude of 
Church Fathers—General results on education. 


REFERENCES : 


The New Testament ; 

The Nicene Creed ; 

Drane, Christian Schools and Scholars ; 

Milman, History of Christianity to the Extinction of Paganism in the 
Roman Empire ; 

Milman, History of Latin Christianity, Vol. 1, Ch. 1; 

Hegel, Philosophy of History, Pt. 3, Sec. 3, Chs. 2 and 3; 

Renan, /nfluence of Rome on Christianity ; 

Lecky, History of European Morals from Constantine to Charlemagne, 
Chs. 2 and 3; 

Taylor, Ancient Ideals, Vol. 2, Chs. 22 and 25 ; 

Draper, /ntellectual Development of Europe, Vol. 1, Chs. 7, 8, 9, 10 ; 

Adams, Civilization During the Middle Ages, Chs, 1, 2, 3, and § ; 

Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, Chs. 15, 16, 20, 21, and 28 ; 

Davidson, Education of the Greek People, Chs. 8 and g ; 

Laurie, Hise and Early Constitution of Universities, Ch. 2 ; 

West, Alcuin, Ch. 1; 

Painter, History of Education, Sec. 3, Chs. 1, 2, 3, and 4; 

Rosenkranz, Philosophy of Education, Pt. 3, Ch. 7; 

Stein, Das Bildungswesen, Vol. 1, pp. 1-99 ; 

Davidson, Aristotle and the Ancient Educational Ideals, Bk. 4, Ch. 4; 

Kingsley, Alexandria and Her Schools. 


8 Education During the Middle Ages. 


Continued decline of schools and intellectual interests from 
fourth to eighth centuries inclusive—The Carolingian Re- 
vival and the work of Alcuin—The trivium and quad- 
rivium—Religious education: education of the monk— 
Chivalric education : education of the knight. 


REFERENCES : 





General : 
Adams, Civilization During the Middle Ages ; 
Draper, /ntellectual Development of Europe, Vol. 1, Chs. 11, 14, and Vol. 
2, Che. 1, 2, 3, 4, $3 
Lecky, History of European Morals from Constantine to Charlemagne, 
Chs. 4 and 5; 
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Guizot, History of Civilization from the Fall of the Roman Empire to 
the French Revolution ; 

Milman, History of Latin Christianity, Vol. 1, Bk. 14, Chs. 1-10 ; 

Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, Chs. 28, 37, 49, 58; 

Hallam, The Middle Ages, esp. Ch. 9; 

Maitland, 7he Dark Ages ; 

Lacroix, Science and Literature in the Middle Ages ; 

Hallam, Zhe Literature of Europe, Vol. t, Ch. 1 ; 

Gesta Romanorum, trans. by Swan ; 

Henderson, Historical Documents of the Middle Ages, Bk. 3. 

Special : 

Drane, Christian Schools and Scholars ; 

Mullinger, Schools of Charles the Great ; 

West, Axuin ; 

Lorenz, Life of Alcuin ; 

Stein, Das Bildungswesen, Vol. 1, pp. 1-94 ; 

Azarias, The Primary School in the Middle Ages, in Educational Review, 
March, I8gI ; 

Just, Zur Pddagogik des Mittelalters, in Pddagogische Studien, 1876 ; 

Barnard, German Teachers and Educators, Ch. 1. 


Q Scholasticism and the Rise of Universities. 


Extent and character of the period—Origin and nature of 
scholasticism—Effects of scholasticism on education and 
the intellectual life—Origin of universities—Organization 
of universities—Curriculum and method of universities— 
Influence of universities. 


REFERENCES : 


General : 
Same as under preceding topic. 

Special : 
Townsend, Zhe Great Schoolmen of the Middle Ages ; 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, article, Scholasticism ; 
Poole, //lustrations of Medieval Thought ; 
Haureau, Histoire de la Philosophi Scholastique ; 
Milman, History of Latin Christianity, Bk. 14, Ch. 3 ; 
Ueberweg, History of Philosophy, Vol. 1, pp. 89, 106 ; 
Rashdall, Universities of Europe During the Middle Ages ; 
Laurie, Rise and Early Constitution of Universities ; 
Compayré, Abelard ; 
Newman, Office and Work of Universities ; 
Mullinger, article on Universities in Encyclopedia Britannica, gth ed. ; 
Maurice, Medieval Philosophy from the 5th to the 14th Century ; 
Hallam, Zhe Literature of Europe, Ch. 1 ; 
Stein, Das Bildungswesen, Vol. 1 ; 
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Malden, On the Origin of Universities ; 

Hamilton, Discussions on Philosophy and Literature, Education and 
University Reform ; 

Déllinger, Die Universitdten sonst und yetzt ; 

Denefle, Die Entstehung der Universitaten des Mittelalters bis 1400 ; 
Kaufman, Geschichte der Deutschen Universitaten ; 

Paulsen, Zhe German Universities. 


10 Zhe Renaissance and Education, 


The significance of the Renaissance—The origin and progress 
of the Renaissance—Effects of the Renaissance on educa- 
tion in general—Effects of the Renaissance on the subject- 
matter, method, and purposes of instruction. 

REFERENCES : 
General : 
Burkhardt, Zhe Renaissance in Italy, esp. Pts. iii. and iv. ; 
Symonds, Zhe Renaissance in Italy, The Revival of Learning ; 
Hallam, 7he Literature of Europe ; 
Froude, Life and Letters of Erasmus ; 
Robinson and Rolfe, Petrarch ; 
Seebohm, 7he Oxford Reformers ; 
Adams, Civilization During the Middle Ages, Ch. 15 ; 
Pater, Zhe Renaissance ; 
Draper, Jntellectual Development of Europe, Vol. 2, Chs, 6, 8, and 9 ; 
Hallam, History of Middle Ages, Ch. g, Pt. 2. 
Special : 
Drane, Christian Schools and Scholars ; 
Quick, Educational Reformers, pp. 1-32 ; 
Stein, Das Bildungswesen, Vol. 1, pp. 381-541 ; 
Paulsen, Geschichte des gelehrten Unterrichts ; 
Woodward, Vitterino da Feiltra, and other Humanist Educators ; 
Russell, German Higher Schools, Ch. 2; 
Jebb, Humanism in Education, 


11 Zhe Reformation and Education, 


The Renaissance and the Reformation — Significance of the 
Reformation—The new scholasticism—Influence of Luther 
and Melanchthon on education—Popular education and the 
new “school plans.” 


REFERENCES : 
Sources : 
Erasmus, Letters ; 
Luther, Collected by Schumann in his Luther's Padagogische Schriften : and 
by Keferstein in his Luther's Padagogische Schriften und Ausserungen : 
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in Painter's Martin Luther, his Letter to the Mayors and Aldermen in 
bchalf of Christian Schools: and his sermon On the Duty of Sending 
Children to School. 
General : 
Froude, Life and Letters of Erasmus ; 
Jebb, Zrasmus ; 
Kostlein, Luther ; 
Beard, Bampton Lectures on the Reformation ; 
Seebohm, Zhe Oxford Reformers ; 
Lupton, Fohn Colet, 
Special : 
Painter, Luther on Education ; 
Barnard, German Teachers and Educators (translated from von Raumer), 
Chapters on Luther, Erasmus, Melanchthon, and Reuchlin ; 
Draper, /ntellectual Development of Europe, Vol. 11., Ch. 6. 


12 Modern Education: 1, Development of the Theory of Education, 


The humanistic tendency: illustrated in Sturm, Ascham, and 
Milton — The religious conception: the Jesuits and the 
Port Royalists — The realistic tendency: illustrated in 
Rabelais, Montaigne, Milton— The early scientific ten- 
dency : Bacon, Mulcaster, Comenius — Education accord- 
ing to nature: Locke, Rousseau-—-The psychological 
conception: Pestalozzi, Herbart, Froebel— The socio- 
logical conception : Spencer— The recent psychological 
and sociological tendencies.* 

REFERENCES : 
Sources : 

Ascham, Zhe Schoolmaster ; 

Rabelais, Works, Readings in Rabelais, selected by Walter Besant ; 

Montaigne, Assays: On the Education of Children; On Pedantry ; 

Bacon, Zssays : Advancement of Learning ; 

Milton, 7ractate on Education ; 

Mulcaster, Posttions ; 

Comenius, 7he Great Didactic ; Orbis Pictus ; School of Infancy ; 

Locke, On Education ; 

Rousseau, Emile ; 

Pestalozzi, Leonard and Gertrude ; How Gertrude Teaches Her Children ; 

Herbart, Applications of Psychology to the Science of Education ; 

Froebel, Education of Man ; Education by Development ; Pedagogics of the 
Kindergarten ; 

Spencer, Education ; 

Bain, Zhe Science of Education, 


* This topic is treated in detail in Education 2. 
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Special : 


Quick, Educational Reformers ; 

Monroe, Zhe Educational Ideal ; 

Parker, History of Classical Education ; 

Barnard, German Teachers and Educators ; 

Barnard, English Pedagogy ; 

Barnard, American Pedagogy ; 

Parmentié¢re, Histoire de l education in Angleterre ; 

Mark, History of Educational Theories in England ; 

Payne, Lectures on the History of Education ; 

Schmidt, Geschichte der Pedigogik, Vols. III and IV ; 

Hughes, Loyola and the Educational System of the Fesuits ; 

Maynard, Study and Teaching of the Society of Fesus ; 

Sainte-Beuve, Port Royal ; 

Cadet, Les Pédagogues de Port Royal ; 

Beard, Port Royal ; 

Bowen, Zhe Fanmsenists and Their Schools (Ed. Review, Dec., 1893 
Jan., 1894.) ; 

Emerson, Representative Men ; (Montaigne) ; 

Rector, Montaigne’s Education of Children ; 

Church, Zssay on Montaigne ; 

Ellis, /ntroduction to Bacon’s Works ; 

Laurie, Comenius ; 

Butler, On Comenius, in Educational Review, March, 1892 ; 

Pappenheim, Amos Comenius ; 

Monroe, Comenius and the Beginnings of Educational Reform ; 

Laurie, Milton's Theory of Education, in Essays and Addresses ; 

Masson, Life of Milton ; 

Payne, Rousseau’s Zmile ; 

Morley, Rousseau, Vol. II, Ch. IV ; 

Street, Rousseau’s Theory of Education (Educational Review, March, 
1893) ; 

Davidson, Rousseau and Education according to Nature ; 

Barnard, Pestalozzi and Pestalozzianism ; 

De Guimpe, Pestalozzi ; 

Pinloche, Pestalozzi and the Modern Elementary School ; 

Guillaume, Pestalozzi ; 

Kruse, Pestalozzi ; 

De Garmo, Herbart and the Herbartian ; 

Ufer, Jntroduction to the Pedagogy of Herbart ; 

Herbart Society, Pudlications ; 

Barnard, Kindergarten and Child Culture ; 

Blow, Symbolic Education ; 

Bowen, Froebel and Education through Self-Activity ; 

Von Bulow, Reminiscences of Froebel ; 

Payne, Contributions to the Science of Education : On Spencer ; 

Laurie, Spencer on Moral Education (Educational Review, Dec., 1892). 
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13 Modern Education: 2, Development of School Systems* 


The school plans of Melanchthon, of Saxony, and of Wiirtem- 
berg — Sturm, the Jesuits, and the development of secon- 
dary education — The public schools of England — Devel- 
opment of universities during the 16th and 17th centuries— 
Influence of Comenius, Franke, and Pestalozzi — Develop- 
ment of elementary education in Germany — Development 
of education in England during the 19th century — Growth 
of the common school system in the United States. 


REFERENCES : 





References given above to the Reformation and Education, to Sturm, the 
Jesuits, Comenius, Pestalozzi, Froebel. 

Barnard, National Education in Europe ; 

Barnard, National Education in the German States ; 

Barnard, Elementary and Secondary Education ; 

Gill, Systems of Education ; 

Boone, History of Education in the United States ; 

Adams (editor), Contributions to American Educational History, in United 
States Bureau of Education Publications ; 

Russell, German Higher Schools, Chs. 1, 11, III, and IV; 

Seely, Zhe Common School System, Chs. Il, I11, IV, V, and VI ; 

Leach, English Schools at the Reformation ; 

Furnivall, Education in Early England ; 

Sharpless, English Education, Chs. 1, and II ; 

Holman, £nglish National Education ; 

Gregory, Rise and Progress of Elementary Education in England ; 

Arnold. Reports on Elementary Schools ; 

Arnold, 4 French Eton, Pt. 11, Ch. 1; 

Balfour, 7he Educational Systems of Great Britain and Ireland. 


14 Modern Education : 3, Development of the Curriculum. 


The influence of the Renaissance and the Reformation on the 
subject-matter of instruction—Sturm’s course of study and 
its influence—The Jesuit Ratio Studiorum—Ideas of 
Rabelais, Montaigne, Milton concerning the subject-matter 
of education — Bacon, Comenius, and pansophy — Educa- 
tion according to nature— Influence of Pestalozzi and 
Froebel on the subject-matter of instruction — Develop- 
ment of the natural sciences and their influence on the 
course of study—The sociological aspect of the curriculum. 


* Some portions of this topic are treated in detail in Education 7. 
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REFERENCES : 


References given above to Sturm, Ascham, Bacon, the Jesuits, Locke, Milton, 
Comenius, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Froebel, Spencer. 

Parker, The History of Classical Education, in Farrar’s Essays on a 
Liberal Education ; 

Buckley, A Short History of the Natural Sciences ; 

Whewell, History of the Inductive Sciences ; 

Ball, A Short History of Mathematics ; 

Berry, A Short History of Astronomy ; 

Cajori, A History of Physics ; 

Cajori, A History of Elementary Arithmetic ; 

White, History of the Warfare of Science with Theology ; 

Siebeck, Geschichte der Psychologie ; 

Humboldt, Cosmos. Vol. II; 

Greenwood, Evolution of the Arithmetic in the United States (Educational 
Review, Dec., 1899.); 

Greenwood, Votes on the History of American Text Books (United States 
Bureau of Education, Report, 1897-98.) ; 

Lacroix, Science and Literature in the Middle Ages. 





15 Modern Education: 4, Development of Method, 


Prevailing method of language study in the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies — Survival of the scholastic method in the universi- 
ties — Methods of Sturm— Ascham’s Zhe Schoolmaster— 
Methods of the teaching congregations — Method of the 
realists — Bacon and scientific method — The reforms of 
Comenius—Method based on analogy with nature—Method 
based on psychology — Pestalozzi, Herbart, Froebel — 
The Methodizers. 


REFERENCES : 


References above to Sturm, Ascham, the Jesuits, Comenius, Locke, Rousseau, 
Pestalozzi, Herbart, and Spencer. 

Kehr, Geschichte der Methodik des deutschen Volksschulunterrichts ; 

Lockyear, Short History of Scientific Instruction (Popular Science Monthly, 
January and February, 1896) ; 

Pearson, The Grammar of Science. 

















PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION 


Syllabus for Education 2* 
PROFESSOR NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 
REQUIRED READING 


BuTLeR — Zhe Meaning of Education (New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co., 1900). 
Davipson — Aristotle and the Ancient Educational Jdeals (New 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1892). 

E.viot — Educational Reform (New York: The Century Co., 
1898). 

Harris —Psychologic Foundations of Education (New York: D. 
Appleton & Co., 1898). 


PaRTI 
THE BASIS OF EDUCATION 


I The Study of Education as a Science. 


What the scientific study of education involves — The problem 
of method — Nomenclature and terminology — The exact 
and the descriptive sciences — The science of education 
a descriptive, not an exact science ; analogies between a 
science of education and a science of medicine — Three- 
fold aspect of education as a science : (1) the physiologi- 
cal, (2) the psychological, (3) the sociological — The 
relation between psychology and education. 

REFERENCES : 

Bain, Education as a Science, pp. I-10 ; 

Butler, The Meaning of Education, pp. ix, 72-93 ; 

Dilthey, Ueber die Miglichkeit der Padagogik als Wissenschaft, in Sitsungs- 

berichte der Berliner Akademie der Wissenschaften, July, 1888 ; 

Findlay, Scope of the Science of Education, in Educational Review (October, 

1897), 14: 236-247 ; 
* Copyright, 1900. 
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Gréard, Quelgues mots sur la Pédagogie, in Revue Pédagogigue (August, 
1891) ; 

Hinsdale, The Science and Art of Teaching, in Studies in Education, pp. 
gI-I12; 

James, Talks to Teachers on Psychology, pp. 3-14; 

Minsterberg, Psychology and Education, in Educational Review (September, 
1898), 16: 105-132; 

Rosenkranz, Philosophy of Education, pp. 1-16 ; 

Royce, /s there a Science of Education? in Educational Review (January and 
February, 1891), I: 15-25, 121-132; 

Sully, Service of Psychology to Education, in Educational Review (Novem- 
ber, 1892), 4: 313-327. 


2 The Meaning of Education. 


The basis of the educational process in human evolution — In- 
fancy in animals and in man — Physical and psychical sig- 
nificance of the lengthening period of infancy — Infancy 
as a period of adjustment: (1) to the physical environ- 
ment, and (2) to the intellectual and social, or spiritual, 
environment — Education as distinguished from instruction 
and from school life. 


REFERENCES : 

Butler, The Meaning of Education, pp. 3-34 ; 

Fiske, The Meaning of Infancy, in Excursion of an Evolutionist, pp. 306- 
319; 

Fiske, Zhe Destiny of Man, pp. 35-76. 


3 The Aim of Education. 


The aim of education as determined by its meaning — One- 
sidedness of the physical ideal, the intellectual ideal, the 
moral ideal — Culture, efficiency, and power as products of 
conscious adaptation to the environment and of the capac- 
ity to modify and to serve it, the true ideal of education — 
Culture as conscious adaptation to, and possession of, the 
five-fold spiritual environment of the race: (1) the scien- 
tific, (2) the literary, (3) the esthetic, (4) the institutional, 
(5) the religious — The place of efficiency in education — 
The source of power in life and character. 


REFERENCES : 





Arnold, Culture and Anarchy ; 
Butler, The Meaning of Education, pp. 3-34 ; 
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Caird, Philosophy of Religion, c. 9; 

Eliot, Educational Reform, c. 18; 

Hilty, Was ist Bildung? in Gidchk, Zweiter Teil, pp. 125-160 ; 
Mackenzie, /n/roduction to Social Philesophy ; 

Rosenkranz, Philosophy of Education, pp. 19-26 ; 

Shairp, Culture and Religion ; 

Temple, 7he Education of the World, in Essays and Reviews, pp. 1-56. 


4 The Presuppositions of Education. 


The two presuppositions of education : (1) personality, (2) en- 
vironment — True education a purely human process, and 
distinct from training or unconscious adaptation to en- 
vironment — Self-activity as the essence of personality — 
The meaning and implications of self-activity. 


REFERENCES : 


Butler, Meaning of Education, pp. 43-49 ; 

Harris, Psychologic Foundations of Education, pp. 23-31, 151-160 ; 
Holman, Zducation, pp. 137-145 ; 

Ormond, Basal Concepts in Philosophy ; 

Rosenkranz, Philosophy of Education. pp. 19-23. 


5 The Factors in Education. 


Education through the family, the school, the vocation, the 
State, and the Church — The basis and beginning of edu- 
cation in the family — Evolution of the school and of the 
professional teacher — Normal relationships and interde- 
pendence of the several educational factors — Cumulative 
educational effect of their co-operation, 


REFERENCES : 


Aristotle, Politics (ed. Jowett), Book I, § 2 et ff.; 

Butler, The Meaning of Education, pp. 10-13 ; 

Caird, Philosophy of Religion, c. 9; 

Dutton, Social Phases of Education ; 

Harris, Psychologic Foundations of Education, pp. 264-269 ; 
Mackenzie, J/ntroduction to Social Philosophy ; 

MacCunn, The Making of Character, c. 3-9 ; 

Natorp, Sozialpadagogik ; 

Oppenheim, Development of the Child, c. 10 ; 

Rosenkranz, Philosophy of Education, pp. 143-149. 
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PaRT 2 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


A 
6 Health in Education. 


Physical adaptation to the environment — Physical growth ; its 
laws and its effects — Nutrition — Exercise — Sleep — 
Periods of Study — Heredity and environment in matters 
of health — Relation between physical weakness and 
mental and moral development. 


REFERENCES : 


Bowditch, Growth and Disease ; 

Burnham, in Pedagogical Seminary, 2: 17, 49, 67; 

Corfield, Laws of Health ; 

Donaldson, Growth of the Brain, c. 18 ; 

Hartwell, Physical Training, in Report of the Commissioner of Education, 
1897-98, c. 12; 

Lagrange, Physiology of Bodily Exercise ; 

MacCunn, 7he Making of Character, Part 1; 

Mercier, The Nervous System and the Mind, c. 1,2; 

Peirce, Psychological Aspects of Physical Education, in American Physical 
Education Review, 2: 30-37 ; 

Richards and Talbot, Food ; 

Rowe, Zhe Physical Nature of the Child ; 

Warner, Study of Children, c. 12. 


7 Fatigue. 
Fatigue in the home and in the school—Its symptoms, causes, 
effects—Its avoidance and remedy. 


REFERENCES : 
Baker, Fatigue in School Children, in Educational Review (January, 1898), 
15: 34-39. 
Binet et Henri, Za Fatigue Intellectuelle ; 
Burgerstein, Die Arbeitskurve einer Schulstunde ; 
Burnham, Fatigue, in Pedagogical Seminary, 2: 13-17 ; 
Donaldson, Growth of the Brain, c. 16; 
Dressler, Fatigue, in Pedagogical Seminary, 2: 102-106 ; 
Lukens, Zhe School-Fatigue Question in Germany, in Educational Review 
(March, 1898), 15 : 246-254; 
Rowe, Zhe Physical Nature of the Child, c. 7, 8; 
Tissi¢é, Za Fatigue ; 
Warner, Zhe Study of Children, pp. 137-153, 212, 236, and Zhe Nervous 
System of the Child, 
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B 
8 Unity of the Mental Life. 


Mind and consciousness—The stream of consciousness—Its 
characteristics : unity, continuity, self-activity—The three 
modes of the mind’s activity : knowing, feeling, willing— 
Experience—Self-realization and the aim of education. 


REFERENCES : 


Dexter and Garlick, Psychology in the Schoolroom, c. 2; 
Dewey, Psychology, c. 2; 

Illingworth, Personality, Human and Divine, c. 1, 2 ; 
James, Principles of Psychology, c. 9, 10; 

Momerie, Personality ; 

Morgan, Psychology for Teachers, c. 3; 

Ward, Art, Psychology, in Encyclopedia Britannica ; 
Waldstein, Zhe Sub-Conscious Self, 


Q Development of Self-Activity. 

Stages in the development of self-conscious mind—Will as at 
once the simplest and earliest and the most complex and 
latest manifestation of mind—Criteria of mind—Mental 
development through the increasing applications of will— 
The unfolding of the intellect. 


REFERENCES : 

Baldwin, Mental Development, c. 8, 13 ; 

Butler, Meaning of Education, pp. 43-49 ; 

Caird, Philosophy of Religion, c. 9; 

Harris, Psychologic Foundations of Education, pp. 23-37, 116-134, 236-250 ; 

Harris, How the Will Combines with the Intellect in the Higher Orders of 
Knowing, in Proceedings of the National Educational Association at ~ 
Buffalo, 1896, pp. 440-448 ; 

Mackenzie, /ntroduction to Social Philosophy, p. 181 ff. ; 

Minsterberg, Psychology and the Real Life, in Atlantic Monthly (May, 
1898) ; 

Paulsen, /troduction to Philosophy, pp. 111-120. 


10 Development of the Child-Mind. 


The new-born child—Distinction between growth and develop- 
ment—Four influences at work : (1) natural capacity ; (2) 
heredity ; (3) physical environment ; (4) social environ- 
ment—Stages of development : birth to end of first year 
(suckling period), from second to sixth year (childhood), 
from seventh to fourteenth year (boyhood), from fourteenth 
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to twentieth year (youth)—Increasing independence, caused 
by growth of teeth, ability to walk alone, free use of hands 
—Acquisition of language—Growth of idea of self—Differ- 
ences between children—The growing mind. 


REFERENCES : 

Baldwin, Mental Development ; 

Blow, Symbolic Education, pp. 19-48 ; 

Compayré, /ntellectual and Moral Development of the Child ; 

Donaldson, Growth of the Brain ; 

Hinsdale, Dogma of Formal Discipline, in Educational Review (September, 
1894), 8: 128-142 ; 

Lange, Apperception ; 

Lotze, Microcosmus, II, 85 ; 

Morgan, Psychology for Teachers, pp. 138-159 ; 

Oppenheim, Development of the Child ; 

Pfisterer, Pddagogische Psychologie ; 

Perez, First Three Years of Childhood, and L’Enfant de trois a sept ans ; 

Preyer ,/nfant Mind, The Senses and the Will, and Development of the 
Intellect ; 

Taylor, Study of the Child ; 

Warner, Zhe Study of Children. 


Ir Adolescence. 


Its significance in education—Its signs and its psychological 
effects—Readjustment of studies, school-work, and phys- 
ical habits. 

REFERENCES : 
Boone, Lines of Growth in Maturing, in Educational Review (September, 
1897), 14 : 118-131 ; 
Burnham, Study of Adolescence, in Pedagogical Seminary, 1: 174-195 ; 
Butler, Scope and Function of Secondary Education, in Educational Review 
(June, 1898), 16: 19-23; 

Coe, Morbid Conscience of Adolescents, in Transactions of the Illinois Society 

for Child Study, 3 : 97-108 ; 

Hall, Moral and Religious Training of Children and Adolescents, in Peda- 

gogical Seminary, 1: 196-210 ; 

Lancaster, Psychology and Pedagogy of Adolescence, in Pedagogical Seminary, 

5: 61-128 ; 
Rowe, Zhe Physical Nature of the Child ; 
Warner, Zhe Study of Children, c. 10. 


12 Jmitation and Suggestion in Mental Development. 


A—Rise and development of imitation—Essentially social char- 
acter of imitation—Imitation and originality—Practical 
applications of imitation in education. 
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REFERENCES : 
Baldwin, Mental Development, pp. 81-91, 263-366 ; 
Harris, Psychologic Foundations of Education, pp. 295-321 ; 
Harris, Preface to Taylor’s Study of the Child ; 
Haskell, Child Observations, Imitation ; 
James, Principles of Psychology, 2: 408 ; 
Tarde, Les Lois de limitation. 


B—Relation of suggestion to imitation—Relation of suggestion 
to instruction—Uses of suggestion in guiding the develop- 
ment of children. 


REFERENCES : 
Baldwin, Mental Development, c. 6; 
Guyau, Education et herédité ; 
Huntington, Unconscious Tuition ; 
Sidis, Psychology of Suggestion ; 
Small, Suggestibility of Children, in Pedagogical Seminary, 4: 176-220 ; 
Thomas, La Suggestion, son réle dans [ éducation. 


13 Lducation through Play. 


Distinction between play and work in education—Historical 
and genetic significance of games and play in education— 
Symbolism of play—Function of play in individual and in 
social development. 

REFERENCES : 

Barnes, Studies in Education, pp. 171-174, 184-189 , 

Blow, The Meaning of Play, in Symbolic Education, pp. 111-148 ; 

Froebel, Education of Man, pp. 303-305 ; 

Cross, Play of Animals ; 

Hall, Story of a Sand-Pile ; 

Hughes, Educational Value of Play, in Educational Review (November, 

1894), 8 : 327-336 ; 

Harris, Psychologic Foundations of Education, pp. 281-294 ; 

Johnson, Pedagogical Seminary, 3: 97-133 ; 

Willman, Allgemeine Padagogik, pp. 126-139. 


14 The Place of Temperament. 


Physical basis of temperament — The four temperaments — 
Modern doctrine of temperament—Significance of temper- 
ament in education. 

REFERENCES : 

Bain, Study of Character, c. 2-6; 

Fouillée, 7empcrament et caractire ; 

George, Lehrbuch der Psychologie, 1, $8 6, 7; 

Lampert, Der Mensch und sein Temperament ; 
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Manouvrier, in Revue de l’Ecole d’A nthropologie, 1896, 425-449 ; 1898, pp. 
169-191 ; 

Stewart, Our Temperaments ; 

Volkmann, Lehrbuch der Psychologie, 1, D, $§ 30, 31; 

Paulhan, Les Caractéres ; 

Perez, Le Caractére de [enfant a l homme ; 

Seeland, Le Zempérament, in Congres International d’Anthropologie, 2: 
gI-154. 


15 The Feelings in Education. 


Characteristics of feeling—Development of feeling—Habits of 
feeling—The emotional life—Appreciation—J udgments of 
worth versus judgments of fact—The training and cultiva- 
tion of feelings. 

REFERENCES : 

Bain, Education as a Science, pp. 52-120 ; 

Blow, Letters toa Mother, c. 1; 

Butler, Meaning of Education, pp. 22-24 ; 

Harris, Psychologic Foundations of Education, c. 22, 38 ; 

Harris, How to Educate the Feelings, in School and Home Education, May, 

1899 ; 

Holman, Zducation, pp. 56-63, 97-100, 160-172, 193-197 ; 

James, Principles of Psychology, c. 25 ; 

Morgan, Psychology for Teachers, pp. 145-149 ; 

Pfisterer, Padagogische Psychologie, § 34; 

Ribot, Psychology of the Emotions ; 

Stanley, Evolutionary Psychology of Feeling ; 

Thomas, Z’£ducation des Sentiments ; 

Waitz, Allgemeine Padagogik, pp. 263-279. 


16 The Religious Element in Education. 


Religion as a factor in civilization — Its place in education — 
The effects of the laicization of the school — The function 
of the family and the Church in religious education — 
The Sunday-school problem. 

REFERENCES : 

Butler, Meaning of Education, pp. 28-31 ; 

Caird (J.), University Sermons and The Fundamental Ideas of Christianity ; 

MacCunn, The Making of Character, c. 6; 

Oppenheim, Development of the Child, c. 6 ; 

Rosenkranz, Philosophy of Education, c. 15-18 ; 

Spalding, Zducation and the Higher Life. 

Also : 

Educational Review, July, 1891 (Spalding); January, 1892 (Grant); April, 

1892 (Bouquillon) ; September, 1892 (Janes) ; October, 1892 (Conway) ; 
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December 1892 (Pallen); February, 1895 (Fitch); November, 1897 
(Hall); Fet uary, 1898 (Seeley); June, 1898 (Chrisman); November, 
1898 (Prince). 


17 Habit in Education. 


Basis and origination of habit—Its mechanism — Lack of 
habit and extreme habituation — Guidance in the forma- 
tion of habits — The fundamental mental habits. 

REFERENCES : 

Baldwin, Mental Development, p. 165 et ff. ; 

James, Principles of Psychology, 1 : 104-127 ; 

James, Zalks to Teachers on Psychology, c. 8 ; 

MacCunn, Zhe Making of Character, pp. 125-222 ; 

Radestock, Hadit in Education; 

Rosenkranz, Philosophy of Education, pp. 30-35. 


18 Formal Education of the Will. 


Control of the will through (1) example, (2) discipline, (3) in- 
struction — Grounds and limits of obedience—Punishment 
as a form of discipline— Forms of punishment — The- 
ory of natural punishment — Instruction in motives and 
ideals — Transformation of conduct into character — The 
place of interest in formal education of the will. 

REFERENCES : 
Adams, Herbartian Psychology Applied to Education, c. 10 ; 
Adler, Moral Instruction of Children ; 
Bain, Education as a Science, pp. 114-119 ; 
Barnes, Studies in Education, pp. 26-28, 71-72, 110, III, 149-153, 190-193, 
228, 229, 270-272, 299, 300, 332-337 ; 

De Garmo, Herbart and the Herbartians, Part I, c. 5,7; 

Dewey, Interest as Related to Will, in Second Supplement to the Herbart 
Year Book for 1895 ; 

Hall, Moral Education and Will Training, in Pedagogical Seminary, 2: 
72-89 ; 

Harris, Herbart’s Doctrine of Interest, in Educational Review (June, 1895), 
Io: 71-80; 

Harris, Dewey on Interest and the Will, in Educational Review (May, 1896), 
II: 486-493 ; 

Herbart, Science of Education (tr. Felkin), pp. 94-134 ; 

James, Za/ks to Teachers on Psychology, c. 15 ; 

Herbart Society, Zhird Year Book ; 

Laurie, /nstitutes of Education, pp. 219-238 ; 

McMurry, J/nterest : Some Objections to It, in Educational Review (February, 

1896), 11 : 146-156; 
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Morgan, Psychology for Teachers, pp. 210-231 ; 
Payot, Education de la Volonté ; 

Ribot, Diseases of the Will ; 

Rosenkranz, Philosophy of Education, pp. 35-45 ; 
Spencer, Moral Education, in Education, pp. 161-218 ; 
Willman, Allgemeine Pidagogik, pp. 140-198. 


IQ Sensory and Motor Training. 


The human nervous system — Hygienic and physiological con- 
siderations in the training of the senses — Sense-differences 
in children — What can be trained and what cannot — 
Absolute sensibility; range of sensibility; sense-dis- 
crimination — The co-education of the senses — Methods 
of cultivating the special senses — Increasing sense-power 
shown in sense-discrimination (acuteness), and in power 
of identifying impressions (keenness) — Earmindedness 
and eyemindedness — The place of object-lessons ; their 
use and abuse. 

Motor training — Relation between impression and expression 
— Motor images and associations— Quantity versus 
quality of the motor element in life. 


REFERENCES : 





Allport, Defective Vision in School Children, in Educational Review (Sep- 
tember, 1897), 14: 150-159; 

Bernstein, Zhe Five Senses of Man ; 

Cattell, Zests of the Senses and Faculties, in Educational Review (March, 
1893), 5 : 257-265 ; 

Halleck, Education of the Central Nervous System ; 

Hancock, Study of Motor Ability, in Pedagogical Seminary, 3: 9-29 ; 

James, Zalks to Teachers on Psychology, c. 5-7 ; 

Lincoln, The Motor Element in Education, in American Physical Education 
Review, 2: 65-72 ; 

Shaw, Motor Education, in Popular Science Monthly (November, 1896) ; 

Pfisterer, Padagogische Psychologie ; 

Sully, Outlines of Psychology, c. 5, 6. 


20 The Power of Attention and its Training. 


Fundamental importance of attention — Relation of attention 
to consciousness — Effects of attention — Physical and 
physiological signs and results of attention — On what the 
degree of attention depends— Attention and interest 
interdependent — Conditions of attention— Growth of 
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attention — Expectant attention and its effects — Grasp 
and ease of transition in attention— The profound and 
the versatile mind — How to gain and how to train the at- 
tention — Education aims to supplant external stimuli to 
the attention by internal stimuli, and to give voluntary 
attention its proper place. 
REFERENCES : 

Carpenter, Mental Physiology, c. 3, 19 ; 

Fitch, Ari of Securing Attention ; 

Hughes, Securing and Retaining Attention ; 

James, Principles of Psychology, 1, c. 11 ; 

James, 7Zalks to Teachers on Psychology, c. 10, 11 ; 

Ribot, Psychology of Attention ; 

Sully, Outlines of Psychology, c. 4. 


21 Memory and its Training. 


The persistence of sense-impressions : the zoetrope and kine- 
metoscope — After-images — Memory proper as a function 
of organized matter — Conscious or psychical memory — 
The processes of (1) retention, (2) reproduction, (3) re- 
cognition — Retention as dependent on (a) the strength 
and (4) frequency of original impressions — Reproduction 
as dependent on the laws of association — Artificial 
systems of aiding the memory; their history and funda- 
mental fallacy — Suggestions for improving the memory. 

REFERENCES : 

Hering, Memory as a General Function of Organized Matter ; 

Holbrook, How to Strengthen the Memory ; 

James, Principles of Psychology, 1, c. 16; 

James, Zalks to Teachers on Psychology, c. 12; 

Ribot, Diseases of Memory. 


22 The Power to Judge and to Reason. 


How judgments arise — The process of inference — Induction 
and deduction— The habit of reasoning — Belief — 
Formulation of a definite world-view. 

REFERENCES : 

Bryant, Educational Ends ; 

Creighton, /ntroductory Logic ; 

Harris, Psychologic Foundations of Education, c. 9-11, 25-29 ; 

Hyslop, Logic and Argument ; 

James, Principles of Psychology, c. 12, 13, 22; 
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Locke, Conduct of the Understanding ; 

Stout, Analytic Psychology, c. 9 ; 

Sully, Outlines of Psychology, c. 9, 10; 
Tompkins, Philosophy of Teaching, pp. 73-275 ; 
Wundt, Human and Animal Psychology, c. 21. 


ParT 3 
EDUCATION IN THE SCHOOL 


23 The Problem of School Education. 


The special function of the school: adaptation along specific 
lines, at stated times, under special conditions—Advantages 
and dangers in school education—The school a miniature 
community—Mass education versus individual education— 
The school reinforces the individual with the forms of the 
experience of the race, and so gives him the capacity for 
further self-education, or growth, through life—The insti- 
tutionally educated versus the self-educated man—Co-op- 
eration of home and school essential—Origin and history 
of the word “School” as throwing light on its function. 


REFERENCES : 
Dewey, Zhe School and Society ; 
Dutton, Social Phases of Education ; 
Hanus, Zducational Aims and Methods ; 
Harris, The Use of Higher Education, in Educational Review (September, 
1898), 16: 147-161; 
Naudy, Z’£cok ; 
Plato, The Education of the Young (ed, Bosanquet) ; 
Waitz, Allgemeine Pddagogik, pp. 198-226. 


24 The Making of a Course of Study. 


The common element in all education—The two bases for the 
selection of school studies: the psychological and the 
sociological — Motor powers trained by (1) reading, (2) 
writing, (3) singing, (4) painting, (5) drawing and manual 
training, (6) gymnastics— Receptive powers trained by 
study of (1) language, (2) number, (3) form, (4) geogra- 
phy, (5) history, (6) natural science— Three elements to 
be considered in adjusting subjects of study: (1) the de- 
veloping powers of the child, (2) the character of the civili- 
zation in which he is to live, (3) his capacity of usefulness, 
or social efficiency. 
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Co-operation of home and school in studies — Teaching how to 
study — Capacity for self-education as the outcome of 
school training. 


REFERENCES : 


Dewey, Psychological Aspect of the School Curriculum, in Educational Re- 
view (April, 1897), 13: 356-369 ; 

Dewey, Zhe School and Society ; 

Eliot, Educational Reform, c. 7, 8, 11; 

Goodwin, Electives in Elementary Schools, in Educational Review (June, 
1895), 10: 12-21; 

Hanus, Attempted Improvements in the Course of Study, in Educational Re- 
view (December, 1896), 12: 435-452; 

Harris, Zhe Correlation of Studies, in Report of the Committee of Fifteen on 
Elementary Education ; 

Herbart Society, First Year Book ; 

Maxwell, Grammar School Curriculum, in Educational Review (May, 1892), 
3: 472-485 ; 

Prince, Reports on a Course of Study for Elementary Schools, in Annual 
Report of the Massachusetts Board of Education, 1897, 1898, 1899. 


25 Jnter-Relation of School Studies. 


How far a co-ordination of studies is possible and desirable — 
Principles controlling such co-ordination— Study and 
comparison of plans of co-ordination— Culture-epoch 
theory. 

REFERENCES : 
Blow, Syméolic Education, pp. 51-80; 
De Garmo, Herébart and the Herbartians, Parts II and III; 
De Garmo, Co-ordination of Studies, in Educational Review (December, 
1892), 4: 422-437; 

De Garmo, A Working Basis for the Correlation of Studies, in Educational 
Review (May, 1893), 5: 451-466 ; 

Fitch, Lectures on Teaching, c. 15 ; 

Gilbert, Practicable Correlation of Studies, in Educational Review (April, 
1896), II: 313-322; 

Harris, Five Co-ordinate Groups of Studies in Schools, in Educational Review 
(April, 1896), 11: 323-334; 

Herbart Society, First Year Book, Second Year Book ; 

Jackman, Correlation of Science and History, in Educational Review (May, 
1895), 9: 464-471 ; 

Lukens, Correlation of Studies, in Educational Review (November, 1895), 
10: 364-383 ; 

McMurry, Concentration, in Educational Review (January, 1895), 9: 27-37; 

Parker, Zalks on Pedagogics ; 
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Vanderwalker, The Culture-Epoch Theory, in Educational Review (April, 
1898), 15: 374-391 ; 

Vincent, Zhe Jntegration of Studies, in Social Mind and Education, c. 5; 

Willman, Didaktik als Bildugslehre. 


26 Method in Teaching. 


In what instruction consists — Essentials of sound method — 
The steps in exposition and in illustration — From presen- 
tation to reflection — Functions and limitations of text- 
books — Evils of formalism in teaching. 


REFERENCES : 


De Garmo, £ssentials of Method ; 

Lange, Apperception ; 

McMurry, General Method ; 

Tompkins, Philosophy of Teaching, pp. 73-275 ; 

Ufer, /ntroduction to the Pedagogy of Herbart, Part III. 


27 The Recitation. 


Functions of the recitation in (1) compelling articulate and in- 
telligible expression : (2) in reinforcing the knowledge of 
one by the knowledge of a group — Effects of the recita- 
tion in cultivating habits of attention and analysis and in 
stimulating the individual pupil— The proper conduct of 
a recitation — Distinction between a recitation and “ hear- 
ing lessons.” 

REFERENCES : 

Fitch, Art of Questioning ; 

Howland, Practical Hints for Teachers of Public Schools, pp. 128-150 ; 

Hughes, Mistakes in Teaching ; 

Lange’s Apperception ; 

McMurry, Method of the Recitation. 


28 Examinations. 


Their use and abuse: examinations as an end and as a means 
— Administration of examinations — Unannounced exam- 
inations — How to frame examination questions — Written 
versus oral examinations — Marking systems. 


REFERENCES : 
Fitch, Lectures on Teaching, c. 6; 
Latham, Action of Examinations ; 
Maxwell, Examinations as Tests for Promotion, in Proceedings of the St. 
Paul Meeting of the National Educational Association (1890), pp. 127-141 ; 
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Pulsen, Examinations, in Educational Review (September, 1898), 16: 166, 
167 ; 

Seth, Educational Value of Examinations, in Educational Review (Septem- 
ber, 1896), 12: 133-139. 


29 Grading and Promotion. 


Difficulties and limitations of the class system— Study and 
comparison of plans for its improvement. 


REFERENCES : 

Dewey, Zhe School and Society ; 

Eliot, Educational Reform, c. 12; 

Fitzpatrick, Departmental Teaching in Grammar Schools, in Educational 
Review (May, 1894), 7: 439-447; 

Garlick, Manual of Method, c. 3; 

Hart, Reform in the Grammar Schools, in Educational Review (October, 
1892), 4: 253-269 ; 

Jackman, Zhe School Grade a Fiction, in Educational Review (May, 1898), 
15: 456-473; 

Prince, Grading and Promotion of Pupils, in Educational Review (March, 
18098), 15 : 231-245 ; 

Search, /ndividual Teaching, in Educational Review (February, 1894), 7 : 
154-170 ; 

Shearer, Zhe Lock-step in the Public Schools, in Atlantic Monthly (March, 
1897); Grading and Promotion with Reference to the Individual Needs of 
Pupils, Discussion in Proceedings of the Chattanooga Meeting of the De- 
pariment of Superintendence, National Educational Association, p. 125. 


PART 4 


THE CONVENTIONAL SCHOOL STUDIES 
30 English as a School Subject. 


REFERENCES : 
Bain, Education as a Science, c. 9; 
De Garmo, Language Work below the High School ; 
Farrar, Essays on a Liberal Education, c. 4, 7; 
Harris, in Report of the Commitice of Fifteen on Elementary Education, pp. 
44-51; 
Laurie, Lectures on Linguistic Method ; 
McMurry (C. A.), Special Method in Reading ; 
Reeder, History of School Readers and of Methods of Teaching Reading ; 
Whitney, Language and the Study of Language. 
Also : 
Educational Review, July, 1891 (Hardy, Hughes) ; December, 1891 (Parker) ; 
January, 1892 (Marble); February, 1892 (Pancoast) ; April, 1892 (Brander 
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Matthews) ; May, 1892 (Sonnenschein); June, 1892 (Russell); December, 
1892 (Carpenter); January, 1893 (McLaughlin); February, 1893 (Emerson) ; 
April, 1893 (Thurber) ; September, 1893 (Stoddard) ; October, 1893 (Wells) ; 
March, 1894 (Maxwell, Salisbury); May, 1894 (Buehler); September, 1894 
(pp. 176-178) ; October, 1891 (Baldwin) ; November, 1894 (Kellogg) ; April, 
1895 (Browne); June, 1895 (Sherman); December, 1895 (Smith); January, 
1896 (Price); September, 1896 (Hart); December, 1896 (Barbour); De- 
cember, 1897, January, 1898 (Hill, Withey) ; March, 1898 (Clark). 


31 Mathematics (Arithmetic, Algebra, and Geometry) as a School 
Subject. 


REFERENCES : 

Bain, Education as a Science, pp. 288-300 ; 

Ball, A Short Account of the History of Mathematics ; 

Cajori, Zhe Teaching and History of Mathematics in the United States ; 

Cajori, History of Mathematics ; 

Fitch, Lectures on Teaching, c. 10, 11 ; 

Hamilton, On the Study of Mathematics, in Discussions in Philosophy and 
Literature ; 

Harris, in Report of the Committee of Fifteen on Elementary Education, pp. 
52-58 ; 

Husserl, Die Philosophie der Arithmetik ; 

McLellan and Dewey, Psychology of Number ; 

Spencer (W. G.), Zuventional Geometry ; 

Smith, 7eaching and Study of Mathematics ; 

Todhunter, Conflict of Studies ; 

Walker, Discussions in Education, pp. 209-258. 

Also: 

Educational Review, March, 1891 (Dunton) ; November, 1892 (Smith) ; Jan- 

uary, 1892 (Richards); March, 1892 (Shattus); May, 1892 (Douglas); Sep- 

tember, 1892 (Keigwin); October, 1892 (Newcomb); November, 1892 

(Ames) ; January, 1893 (Jackman); May, 1893 (Hornbrook, Hudson) ; Sep- 

tember, 1893 (Halsted); November, 1893 (Newcomb); October, 1894 

(Calkins); April, 1895 (Hill); June, 1895 (Smith) ; October, 1895 (Burk) ; 

April, 1897 (Smith) ; March, 1898 (Peirce). 


32 Geography as a School Subject. 

REFERENCES : 
Bain, Education as a Science, pp. 272-281 ; 

rt Fitch, Lectures on Teaching, c. 12; 
Frye, Child and Nature ; 
Harris, in Report of the Committee of Fifteen on Elementary Education, pp. 
58-62 ; 

King, Methods and Aids in Geography ; 
McMurry (C, A.), Special Method in Geography ; 
Parker, How to Siudy Geography ; 
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Redway, Manual of Geography ; 

Stauber, Das Studium der Geographie. 

Also : 

Educational Review, May, 1892 (Davis); June, 1892 (Davis); February, 
1893 (Redway); December, 1893 (Mill); January, 1894 (Redway); March, 
1894 (Davis, Lord) ; November, 1894 (Redway) ; May, 1895 (C. A. McMurry); 
November, 1895 (Redway). 


33 History as a School Subject. 
REFERENCES : 


Altimara, Za Ensefianza de la Historia ; 

Andrews, Droysen’s Principles of History ; 

Bain, Education as a Science, pp. 281-287 ; 

Caird, University Addresses, pp. 223-254 ; 

Committee of Seven, Report on Teaching History in Schools ; 

Fitch, Lectures on Teaching, c. 12; 

Freeman, Methods of Historical Study ; 

Hall, Methods of Teaching History ; 

Harris, in Report of the Committee of Fifteen on Elementary Education, pp. 
62-67 ; 

Hart, Studies in American Education, c. 4, § ; 

Hinsdale, How to Study and Teach History ; 

McMurry (C. A.), Special Method in History and Literature ; 

Goldwin Smith, Lectures on the Study of History. 

Also : 

Educational Review, May, 1891 (Salmon) ; February, 1893 (Froude); Sep- 

tember, 1893 (Bryce) ; May, 1894 (Huling) ; June, 1894 (Huling) ; November, 

1894 (Redway); April, 1895 (Thompson) ; May, 1895 (Jackman); October, 

1895 (Williams) ; December, 1895 (Hart, Sheldon, Barnes) ; September, 1896 

(Salmon, Rice); February, 1898 (Salmon); April, 1898 (Report, Eliot, 

Barnes) ; December, 1898 (McDonald). 


34 The Natural Sciences as School Subjects. 
REFERENCES : 


Bain, Education as a Science, pp. 247-272, 299-303, 439-445 ; 

Caird, University Addresses, pp. 1-156 ; 

Fitch, Lectures on Teaching, c 14; 

Harris, Natural Science in the Public Schools ; 

Harris, in Report of the Committee of Fifteen on Elementary Education, pp. 
67-73 ; 

Howe, Systematic Science Teaching ; 

Huxley, Science and Education, c. 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 10, 11; 

Jackman, Nature Study ; 

Parker, Zalks on Pedagogics ; 

Herbert Spencer, On Education ; 


Tyndall, On the Scientific Use of the Imagination, in Fragments of Science ; 
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Youmans, Culture Demanded by Modern Life ; 

Also: 

Educational Review, April, 1891 (Forbes); June, 1891 (Arey, Sanford) ; 
February, 1892 (Hopkins); March, 1892 (Starr); September, 1892 (Hall) ; 
January, 1893 (Jackman); March, 1893 (Sedgwick); April, 1893 (Hall); 
October, 1893 (Hall); April, 1894 (Scripture); December, 1894 (Dolbear) ; 
April, 1895 (Woodhull); May, 1895 (Jackman); October, 1895 (Jackman) ; 
May, 1896 (Bergen, Davenport); November, 1896 (Dolbear); May, 1897 
(Davis); September, 1897 (Hall). 


ParRT 5 


THE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF 
EDUCATION 


35 Formal Relations of the Community to Education. 


Systems of school organization and administration in the United 
States — Compulsory education — The normal cost of edu- 
cation — Politics and education. 

REFERENCES : 
Davidson, Economy of HighWages for Teachers, in Educational Review (Feb- 
ruary, 1898), 15: 155-166; 
Dyke, Economic Aspect of Teachers’ Salaries ; Report of the Committee of 
Fifteen on Elementary Education (1895), pp. 114-132, 198-226 ; 
Report of the Committee of Twelve on Rural Schools (1897) ; 
Report of the Educational Commission of the City of Chicago (1899). 


36 The Organization of Education. 


Characteristics and functions of the several types of school: the 
kindergarten, elementary school, secondary school, the 
college, technical and professional schools, the university 
— Relation of the State to private educational institutions. 

REFERENCES : 
Butler, The Meaning of Education, pp. 125-226, and Scope and Function of 
Secondary Education, in Educational Review (June, 1898), 16: 15-27 ; 

Eliot, Educational Reform ; 

Gilman, University Problems, pp. 45-108, 289-312 ; 

Hyde, Organization of American Education, in Educational Review (October, 

1892), 4: 210-226 ; 
Walker, Discussions in Education, pp. 3-209. 


37 The Administration of Education. 


The office of school superintendent — Real versus sham school 
supervision — The improvement of the teacher. 
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REFERENCES : 

Educational Review (1891), 2: 256, 283, 362, 482; (1892), 3: 65, 167; 

Hinsdale, Zhe American School Superintendent, in Educational Review 
(January, 1894), 7: 42-54; 

Howland, Practical Hints for Teachers in the Public Schools ; 

Mowry, Duties and Powers of School Superintendents, in Educational Review 
(January, 1895), 9: 38-51; 

Pickard, School Supervision ; 

Report of the Educational Commission of the City of Chicago (1899), pp. 32- 
81; 

Thwing, 4 New Profession, in Educational Review (January, 1898), 15: 
26-33. 


38 School Hygiene and Sanitation. 
REFERENCES : 
Burnham, Outlines of School Hygiene, in Pedagogical Seminary, 2: 9-71 ; 
Harris, Preliminary Report on School Hygiene, in Educational Review (June, 
1899), 18: I-9; 
Marble, Sanitary Construction of School Houses ; 
Morrison, Zhe Ventilation and Warming of School Buildings ; 
Mosher, Habitual Postures of School Children, in Educational Review (Novem- 


ber, 1892), 4: 339-349, and Hygienic Desks for School Children, in Edu- 
cational Review (June, 1899), 18 : 9-14. 


39 The Public School as a Community Center. 
REFERENCES : 


Dutton, Social Phases of Education, pp. 3-38, 223-259 ; 
Paulding, The Public School and Community Life, in Educational Review 
(February, 1898), 15: 147-154. 
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SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
Syllabus for Education 6* 


PROFESSOR SAMUEL T. DUTTON 


Political Control. 


A—By National Government : (a) The Bureau of Education, 
its organization and purpose ; (4) Its efficiency in distribut- 
ing information ; (c) Inadequacy in authority and re- 
sources ; (¢@) Jurisdiction of Congress over military and 
Indian education ; (¢) Grants of land for common schools. 


B—State Control: (a) Its nature and growth; (4) Lack of 
uniformity in respect to authority and methods of adminis- 
tration, with reasons therefor ; (c) Scope of school laws ; 
(¢@) Comparative study of typical States respecting powers 
and duties of officials. 


C—The County: (a2) County superintendent ; (4) Funds, in- 
stitutes, examinations. 


D—Town and District: (2) The town meeting; (4) Duties 
of School Committee or Trustees ; (c) The School District 
and Prudential Committee. 


£—Municipal Control: (@) Social changes through the growth 
of industry and immigration ; (4) Evolution of city systems; 
(c) Diversity in ideals, organization, methods, and results. 


REFERENCES : 


Report of the Commissioner of Education, 

1888-89, 640-641. 

1892-93, 1283-1285. 

1892-93, 1291-1292. 

1892-93, 1312-1414. 

1893-94, 1064-1300. 

1895-96, (Z-4) 3-78. 

1896-97, 846-847. 

* Copyright, 1900, 
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Butler, Education in the United States, (B-b) VIII-IX, (D-c) 7-9, (D) 9-11, 
(Z-6) 12-17, (B-a) 17-22, A 22-25. 
Marble, Educational Review, Vol. VIII, 154. 
Boone, Education in the United States, (A) 307-316. 
Sabine, Proceedings of National Educational Association, 1895, (B-6) 459- 
471. 
Schaeffer, Proceedings of National Educational Association, 1895, (B-d) 356- 
357- 
Draper, Proceedings of National Educational Association, 1896, (A) 201-208. 
Draper, Educational Review, (B) Vol. 1, 26; Vol. XI, 369; (Z) Vol. XII, 
308 ; 252, (2) Vol. XXII. 
Organization of French Schools. 
Report of the Commissioner of Education. 
1888-89, 112-149. 
1895-96, 611-639. 


1897-98, 693-709. 
Parsons, French Schools through American Eyes. 


Organization of German Schools. 
Report of Commissioner of Education, 1897-98, 3-82. 
Russell, German Higher Schools, 108-137. 
Parsons, Prussian Schools through American Eyes. 
Organization of English Schools. 
Report of Commissioner of Education, 1897-98, 133-156. 
Holman, Znuglish National Education, 181-251. 
Sharpless, English Education, 1-52. 
Balfour, Educational Systems of Great Britain and Ireland. 


2 The Functions of the School Board. 


A—Legislative : (a) Financia] and material ; (4) Annual budget 
and appropriations; (c) Plans for erection of school- 
houses ; (@) Executive officers, special committees, and 
regulations governing the same. 


B—Executive : (2) The erection and equipment of buildings ; 
(4) Repairs, and oversight of janitors; (c) Purchase of 
text-books and supplies ; (¢) Selection and certificating 
of teachers; (e) Grading and promotion of pupils, and 
courses of study; (/) Attention to truants and special 
cases ; (g) Supervision of instruction and discipline. 


REFERENCES : 


Report of the Educational Commission, Chicago, 1-20. 

Draper, Address in Boston, Zhe Crucial Test of the Public School System. 
Mead, Mew England Magazine, April, 1898. 

Gilbert, Education, Vol. IX, 179. 
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3 The Delegation of Executive Powers. 


A—To the Superintendent: (a) Value of expert knowledge in 
securing economy and efficiency. 


B—To the Business Manager: (a) Qualifications required. 


C—Relation of Executive Officers to the Board and to each 
other. 


D—Methods of Appointment and Term of Office. 


£—Typical Examples : Cleveland, New Haven, Indianapolis, 
St. Louis, Buffalo. 


REFERENCES : 


Draper, Proceedings of the National Educational Association, 1895, 375-388. 

Lowell, Proceedings of the National Educational Association, 1898, (C) 999- 
1064. 

Report of the Educational Commission, Chicago, (8) 26-31. 

Eliot, Educational Reform. 


4 Business Administration. 


A—School Buildings : (a) Selection of sites, soil, surroundings, 
size and adaptation ; (4) The architect. Value of experi- 
ence ; (c) Exclusive, competitive, and ready-made plans ; 
(@) Superintendence. 


B—Details of Construction : (@) Corridors and staircases ; (4) 
Windows and lighting; (c) Hat- and cloak-rooms; (¢@) 
Play-rooms. 


C—Heating and Ventilation: (a2) Principles involved, systems, 
old and new; (46) Amount of air per pupil; (c) Gravity 
and mechanical ventilation, direct and indirect heat, double 
glazing. 


REFERENCES : 
Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1890-91, (B-a) 1042-1043¢. 
Burrage and Bailey, School Sanitation and Decoration, (A-c) 1-7 ; (C-a) 33- 

59. 

Briggs, Modern American School Buildings, 7-170, (B-a) 318-338. 
Woodbridge, American Institute of Instruction, 1896, (C) 77-105. 
Pedagogical Seminary, Vol. I, 432. 
Morrison, Ventilation of School Buildings. 
Report of Educational Commission, Chicago, 180-184. 
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5 Sanitation and Hygiene. 


A—Location of Sanitaries : (a) In basement ; (4) In wings and 
separate buildings and top floor; (c) Heating and ventila- 
tion of same; (¢) Drainage. 


B—Plumbing : (2) Requirements for safety ; (4) Regular in- 
spection. 


C—Hygiene of School Furniture : (a) Graded ; (4) Adjustable ; 
(c) Measurements. 


D—School Baths: (a) For cleanliness ; (4) Swimming. 


£—General Sanitation and Laws relating thereto. 


REFERENCES: 
Newsholm, School Hygiene ; 


Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1893-94, (Z) 1300-139, (Schedule 
for Sanitation) ; 


Burrage and Bailey, School Sanitation and Decoration, (A) 60-72 ; (c) 73-82; 
Briggs, Modern American School Buildings, (A) 177-186 ; 

Morrison, Education in the United States, 455-457 ; 

Educational Review, (D) XIX, 187; 

Burnham, Outlines of School Hygiene, Pedagogical Seminary, 2: 9-71. 


6 Zypes of School Architecture. 


A—The Rural School : (a) Public indifference and neglect ; 
(4) The typical New England rural school ; (c) Reforms in 
State of Maine and elsewhere. 


B—General Requirements : (a) Material, heating, sanitation. 


C—The Modern Primary and Grammar School : (a2) Examples 
of modern buildings, faults and merits ; (4) Adaptation to 
modern needs. 


D—The Modern High School: (a) Facilities required for 
study and recitation ; (4) Physical training ; (c) Esthetic 
training,—music and drawing; (¢) Manual arts and sci- 
ences ; (¢) Assembly hall. 


REFERENCES : 
Morrison, Education in the United States, (A) 412-441 ; (C—a) 423-425 ; (D) 
438-455. 
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7 The Equipment of the School. 


A—The School Room : (a) Form and size ; (4) Floors, walls, 
and ceilings ; (c) Window shades ; (¢) Furnishings ; (¢) 
Decorations. 


B—Requirements for the Kindergarten. 


C—School Grounds and Playgrounds: (a) Walks; (4) Grass 
and shrubs ; (¢c) School gardens. 


D—The Janitor: (2) Qualifications ; (4) Duties ; (c) Relation 
to teachers ; (d) Relation to pupils. 
REFERENCES : 
Report of the Commissioner of Education, 
1895-96, (A-e) 1363-1387 ; 
1897-98, (C-c) 227-230 ; 
Burrage and Bailey, School Sanitation and Decoration, (A) 83-127 ; 
Educational Review, (C-e) XV, 98. 


8 Current Business. 


A—Preparation of School Budget as Related to other Public Ex- 
penditures : (a) Its proper division and assignment ; (4) 
The monthly balance sheet. 


B—Purchase of Supplies: (@) Estimates and samples; (4) 
Economy in the use of same. 
C—Repairs : (a) Buildings—plumbing—grounds ; (4) janitors 
—service—cleanliness. 
REFERENCES : 
White, School Management ; 
Gove, City Supervision, Education, Vol. 11, 256. 
Q The School System. 


A—Compulsory Education: (a) as a safeguard to society ; 
(4) as a blessing to the individual ; (c) Child labor laws. 


B—The Child as the Unit: (a) Natural education versus 
school education. 


C—Mutual Interests of the Home and the School. 


D—School Supervision as Conserving the Best in Community 
Life : (2) Harmony ; (4) Public spirit ; (c) Codperation ; 
(¢) Consolidation and transportation. 


; 
‘ 
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REFERENCES : 
Report of the Commissioner of Education, 
1888-89, 472-551; 
1893-94, (D-d )1381 ; 
1894-95, (D-d@) 1469-1482; 
1897-98, (4) 1700 ; 
1897-98, (4-4) 1698-1699. 
Education in the United States. Elementary Education, (A) 97-100, 113, 117; 
Dutton, Social Phases of Education, (C) 3-36 ; 
Warner, Nervous System of the Child, (B) 1-22 ; (C) 117-136 ; 
Report of the Educational Commission, Chicago, (A) 223-224. 


10 Zhe Superintendent of Schools. 


A—Qualifications and training: (a) Academic culture; (4) 
Experience ; (c) How elected ; (¢@) Compare with super- 
visory officers in other countries. 


B—Other Executive Officers for Supervision: (@) Assistant 
superintendents and supervisors ; (4) Special instructors ; 
(c) Relation to superintendent ; (¢) Principals, powers and 
duties. 


C—The Superintendent as the Representative of the School 
Board : (a) Delegated powers ; (4) Responsibilities, lim- 
ited and unlimited. 

REFERENCES : 
Butler, Education in the United States, (A) 27-30 ; 
Arnold, Proceedings of the National Educational Association, 1898, (8) 228- 
236. 
Report of the Educational Commission, Chicago, 32-48 ; 
Tetlow, Educational Review, XVIII, 227. 
II Functions of the Superintendent. 


A—tThe Superintendent as the Embodiment of an Ideal: (a) 
In arousing professional enthusiasm ; (4) In securing unity 
of aim; (¢) Reasonable uniformity ; (¢@) Social codpera- 
tion ; (¢) Loyalty and obedience. 


B—In Scholarship : (@) Will make sure of essentials ; (4) Pre- 
vent overpressure by judicious sifting and correlating ; (c) 
Prevent wasted effort ; (¢) Recognize all faithful endeavors. 

REFERENCES : 


Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1895-96, (A-a) XXII-XXVI; 
Guyau, Education and Heredity, (B-6) 130-150 ; 
Tompkins, School Management, 84-102. 
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12 School Supervision. 


A—Selection and Certification of Teachers: (a) Academic 
and professional training; (4) Relative value of normal 
and city training schools; (c) Examination of teachers 


by State and municipality ; (¢@) Compare with German 
system. 


B—Appointment and Dismissal of Teachers : (a2) By School 
Board ; (4) By Superintendent ; (c) Considerations govern- 
ing the same; (¢) Civil service rules. 


C—Salaries and Grades : (a) Quality of work ; (4) Length of 
service. 
REFERENCES : 


Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1897-98, (A-6) 1659-1691 ; 

Education in the United States. Training of Teachers, Hinsdale, M 8 ; 

Boone, Education in the United States, (A) 94-116 ; 

Tarbell, Report of Fifteen National Educational Association, 1895; (A-a) 
238-259 ; 

Report of Educational Commission, Chicago, 58-81. 

Balliet, Educational Review, Vol. I1, 482; 


13 Jmprovement of Teaching. 

A—Inspection and Criticism of Class Work : (a) Silent visita- 
tion; (4) Examination of program, teacher's daily plan, 
etc.; (c) Scrutiny of pupils’ work in writing, drawing, 
and construction. 


B—Personal Aid; (a) Illustrative teaching; (4) Oral and 
written suggestion ; (c) Frank and timely warning. 


C—Teachers’ Meetings : (2) General meetings for acquaintance, 
unity, codperation, and the study of principles ; (4) Grade 
meetings for the close study of plans and methods. 


D—Other Aids : (a) Professional reading ; (4) Visiting schools ; 
(c) Institutes, Summer Schools, etc. 
£—The Aim and Methods of the English Inspector of Schools. 


REFERENCES : 


Pickard, School Supervision, 49-68 ; 
Proceedings of the National Educational Association, 1895, (D) 165-192 ; 
Martin, Education, XVIII, 131; 


Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1888-89, 347-368. 
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14 Zhe Course of Study. 


A—lIts Function and Aim: (@) Materials for study, thought, 
and training ; (4) Unity and reasonable uniformity. 


B—Its Content: (a) Physical culture and play—physical 
examination and medical inspection ; (4) Motor train- 
ing; (c) Sense experience; (¢) The use of books or 
literary culture ; (¢) Esthetic culture. 


C—Supplementary Topics and Exercises for Abler Pupils. 
D—Religious Instruction. 


£—Essential Factors: (@) Breadth; (4) Flexibility; (c) 
Selection,—the use of types; (¢) Correlation; (¢) Con- 
tinuity ; (/) Nutrition ; (g) Interest ; (4) Suggestiveness 
as to principles and methods. 


#—Influence of the Kindergarten. 


G—Social Aspects: (a) Relation to sports and athletics ; (4) 
Local government and affairs ; (c) Industry and commerce ; 
(7) Human progress and culture; (¢) The personal life, 
including temperance and patriotism. 


H—School Savings-Banks. 
J—Vacation Schools. 


F—Relative Claims of the Ideal and Practical in French 
Elementary Courses. 
REFERENCES : 
Report of the Commissioner of Education, 
1888-89, (G) 655-669 ; 
1890-91, (B-a) 1881-1931 ; 
1897-98, (B-a) 487-589 ; 
1897-98, (B-a) 1489-1511 ; 
Dutton, Social Phases of Education, 89-117 ; (F-c) 143-166 ; 
Hillis, Man’s Value to Society, (B-a) 76-96 ; 
Hughes, Educational Review, (B-a) Vol. VIII, 327 ; 
Kirkpatrick, Review of Reviews, (B-a) XX, 192; 
Harris, Report of the Committee of Fifteen ; 
Halleck, Education of Central Nervous System, (B-b) 209-237 ; 
Blow, Education in the United States, 35-76 ; 
Dewey, Zhe School and Society ; 
Jane Addams, Report of the National Educational Association, 1897, (F-<) 
104-112 ; 
Thiry, School Savings Banks, Fifteenth Anniversary ; 
James, Zalks to Teachers on Psychology. 
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15 Supervision of Grading and Promotion. 

A—Relative Advantages and Disadvantages of Graded and 
Ungraded Schools: (a) In respect to individuality ; (4) 
Teaching ; (c) Organization and discipline. 

B—Evils and Dangers of the Graded System: (a) Repression, 
forcing, marking time; (4) Quantitative standards with 
uniform examinations. 

C—Merits of the Same: (a) Adaptation to large masses of 
children ; (4) Economy in teaching ; (¢) Promote healthful 
rivalry. 

D—Experimental Attempts at Reform, ¢.g., Cambridge, Pueblo, 
Elizabeth. 

£—Principles Determining Promotion : (a) Standards of power 
not of quantity; (4) The age, fidelity and ability of pupils 
to be considered; (¢) The perpetually open door; (¢) 
Proper division of classes. Slow pupils. 

F—Length of Vacations. 

REFERENCES : 

Report of the Commissioner of Education, 

1890-91, (#) 1079 ; 981-1009 ; (4) 987-989 ; (D) 991-999; (¥) 1079; 

Dutton, Social Phases of Education (£) 61-85 ; 

Pickard, School Supervision, g1-11I ; 

White, School Management ; 

Prince, Educational Review, (2) XV, 231; 

Shearer, Grading of Schools ; 

Search, /ndividual Teaching, Educational Review, 1894, 154-170. 


16 Examinations and Tests. 


A—Examinations as Related to Promotion: (a) Narrowing 
tendency ; (4) Induce cramming ; (c) Unhygienic effects ; 
(d@) Their use in secondary schools and colleges. 

S—Examinations as an Educative Factor : (2) Develop mental 
grasp and strength of memory; (4) Train to independent 
and persistent effort; (c) Reveal success or failure to 
teacher and pupil. 

C—Character and Frequency: (a) Governed by subject and 
age of pupils; (4) The highest results of teaching not to be 
measured by examinations. 

D—Daily Written Work: (a) Quantity versus quality; (4) 
Correction by pupil and teacher. 
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£—The Place of Oral Tests. 
#—The Use of Examinations in England. 
REFERENCES : 
Report of the Commissioner of Education, 
1897-98, (B) 237-245 ; 
Nichols, Educational Review, (A) 443-450; 
Holman, English National Education. Codes and Cram, 161-180 ; 
Russell, German Higher Schools, 175-184, 189-193 ; 
Pickard, School Supervision, (B) 91-110; 
Fitch, Lectures on Teaching, c. 6. 


17 School Discipline. 


A—Its Intrinsic Importance: (a) As affecting the school ; (4) 
Growth in personal character. 


B—Elements in Discipline: (a) Self-control ; (4) Obedience ; 
(c) Social conduct. 


C—Objects of Discipline: (@) Orderly life; (4) Self-govern- 
ment; (c) Efficient service. 


D—Rewards, Prizes, Punishments and other Incentives: (a) 
Daily marking ; (4) Records and reports. 


£—Truants and Incorrigibles. 


#—Compare United States with Germany in respect to Stand- 
ards of Discipline. 
REFERENCES : 
Report of the Commissioner of Education, 
1891-92, (Z) 775-782 ; 1889-90, 176; 
Tompkins, School Management, (2B) 196-218 ; 
Report of Educational Commission, Chicago, (Z) 160-164 ; (c-6) 227-229 ; 
Russell, German Higher Schools, 161-164 ; 406-422 ; 
MacCunn, Zhe Making of Character, (B-a) 203-222. 


18 Zhe Daily Program. 


A—A Cross Section of the School Life: (a) Physical con- 
ditions ; (4) Opening exercises ; (¢c) Variety and distribu- 
tion of work; (@) Work and fatigue; (¢) Out-of-door 
lessons ; (/) Gymnastics and :recess; (y) Rotation of 
crops. 


B—The Recitation: (a) Its purposes; (4) Its nature as a 
psychological process ; (¢) As a social experience. 
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C—Study Periods : (2) How secured ; (4) How supervised. 


D—Home Study : (a) Why necessary ; (4) Amount and nature 
of. 
REFERENCES : 


Report of the Commissioner of Education, 

1881-92, (4-¢d) XXIV-XXVIII ; 

1895-96, (A-d) 1175-1199 ; 
Guyau, Education and Heredity, (A-e) 276-282 ; 
Donaldson, Zhe Growth of the Brain, (A-d) 309-323 ; 
Russell, German Higher Schools, 159-161 ; 
McMurry, General Method and Methods of the Recitation. 


19 Lducational Resources of the Community and their Use in 
Supervision. 
A—Institutions that Educate: (a2) Home; (4) Church; (c) 


School ; (@) Government ; (¢) Industry ; () Commerce ; 
(g) The Press ; (4) The Railroad. 


B—Culture Forces: (a) Public Libraries (literature) ; (4) 
Music ; (c) Fine Arts; (@) Lectures; (¢) The Drama; 
( f) Parks, baths, and playgrounds ; ( g) Travel. 


C—The Intellectual and Ethical Aptitudes of the People which 
make them Responsive to Leadership. 


D—Unity of Aim in all Social, Religious, and Educational 
Effort. 
REFERENCES : 
Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1890-91, (A-e) 1032-1034 ; 
Hillis, Man's Value to Society, 9-30, 301-320 ; 
Butler, 7he Meaning of Education, 3-34 ; 
Quincy, American Fournal of Social Science, 1898, (B-/) 139-147 ; 
Root, American Fournal of Social Science, 1897, (B-e) ; 
MacCunn, Zhe Making of Character, 53-143. 


20 Community Organization for Educational Endeavor. 


A—Union of School and Home: (a) Mutual conference of 
teachers and parents; (4) Public days and exhibitions 
of school work ; (c) Parents’ Meetings. 


B—Education Societies and Clubs: (a) Their scope and pur- 
pose ; (4) Legitimate fields of effort ; (c) The utilization of 
latent and unused talents. 


C—lIllustrations Drawn from Existing Organizations. 
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REFERENCES : 
Dutton, Social Phases of Education, 223-255 ; 
Leipziger, Fournal of American Social Science, 1898 ; Educational Value of 
Popular Lectures, (B-c) 82-92. 
21 Reports and Manuals. 
A—The Annual Report: (a) Statistics; (4) Theory versus 
actual accomplishment. 
B—Rules and Regulations: (a2) Advantage of simplicity and 
directness ; Typical examples. 
REFERENCES : 
Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1897-98, (A-a) 1477-1481. 














NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS 
Syllabus for Education 7* 


PROFESSOR JAMES E. RUSSELL 


I—Germany 


1 Historical Development of German Education. , 


A—Schools during the Middle Ages: (a) Influence of the 
Church and religious orders—cathedral and monastic 
schools; (4) Influence of scholasticism—universities ; 
(c) Rise of cities, industrial changes—Latin schools, 
common schools. 


B—Effects of Renaissance and Reformation: (@) The 
period of discovery—humanism, reforms in classical 
schools; (4) The Reformation, Luther, Melanchthon— 
Kursdchsische Schulordnung of 1528—reforms in Wiirtem- 
burg—Sturm’s work in Strassburg—Protestant schools; 
(c) The Counter-Reformation—Thirty-Years’ War— 
Jesuits’ schools; (d@) Period of transition—French 
influence—natural sciences—pietism and rationalism— 
University of Halle—ea/-schools—new humanism— 
modern ideas. 


C—Growth of State Control of Prussian Schools: (a) Ante- 
regal period—relation of schools to Church and State— 
political changes; (4) Eighteenth century—influence 
of Comenius, Duke Ernst of Gotha, and Francke— 
reforms of Frederick William I. and Frederick the 
Great—Oberschulcollegium of 1787—Allgemeine Landrecht 
of 1794—position of Church; (¢c) Nineteenth century— 
separation of Church and State—William von Hum- 
boldt—department of public instruction—reforms in 
elementary education, Pestalozzi and Zeller, training 
teachers, increasing schools, development of cur- 
riculum—reforms in secondary education, provincial 
school-boards (Provincial Schulkollegien) of 1825, certifi- 

* Copyright, 1900. 
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cation of teachers, final examinations, curricula of 
1816, 1837, 1859, 1882 and 1892—reforms in higher 
education, founding of University of Berlin, Burschen- 
schaft, Turnverein, conflicts with the Government, 
relations of universities to the State. 


REFERENCES : 


Russell, German Higher Schools (A) 1-16, (B) 17-75, (C) 76-120; 
Barnard, WVational Education in German States, (C) 335-460; 
Raumer, German Universities, 9-152; 

Schiller, Geschichte der Padagogik ; 

Ziegler, Geschichte der Pdédagogik ; 

Paulsen, Geschichte des Gelehrten Unterrichts. 


Present Organization and Administration of Public Education 
in Prussia. 


A—Organization of the School System: (a) Central au- 
thority—Ministerium der geistlichen-, Unterrichts-; und 
Medicinal-Angelegenheiten ; (6) Provincial school-boards 
Provincial Schulkollegien ; (c) Government (Regierung) 
school-boards; (¢) District (X,reis) school-boards; (¢) 
Local school-boards—Schuldeputationen. 


B—Administration of Educational Affairs: (@) Function 
of the ministry—business administration—educational 
administration; (4) Provincial school inspectors (Schul- 
rate), duties, methods of work, relations to ministry— 
control of secondary education, royal vs. municipal 
secondary schools; (¢) Government school-boards, 
duties and relations to higher authorities—control of 
elementary education; (¢@) District school inspectors 
(Kreis-Schulinspektoren), authority and duties—rela- 
tions to superiors and to teachers; (¢) Local school 
officers—municipal school boards and city schools— 
local inspectors of rural schools—political and religious 
influences. 


REFERENCES: 





Russell, German Higher Schools, 108-120 ; 

Seeley, German School System, 47-70; 

Parsons, Prussian Schools, (B-d) 67-74; 

Arnold, Higher Schools and Universities in Germany (a and 4) 20-40. 
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3 Elementary Education. 

A—Common Schools (Volksschulen): B—Private schools, 
institutions for children under school age (Krippen, 
Kinderbewahranstalten, Kleinkinderschulen, Kindergarten) 
schools for defective and depraved children, etc. : 

(2) Character of each—aim and scope of work; (4) School 
management—compulsory attendance —coeduca- 
tion—fees—school calendar—daily session—disci- 
pline and punishments—school houses and sites— 
sanitation, and hygienic precautions—equipment— 
gymnasium—school gardens; (c) Curricula of vari- 
ous elementary schools—courses of study—methods 
of instruction—class teaching—devices and appli- 
ances—text-books; (¢d) Examinations—promotion— 
privileges—relations of schools to Home, Church 
and State—school life; (¢) Teachers — academic 
training—professional training, state normal school 
(Zehrerseminar)—course of study—examination and 
certification—appointment, promotion, tenure of 
office—rights and duties—salaries and pensions; 
(/) Results—school attendance—illiteracy—cost of 
maintenance—sources of revenue—comparisons— 
criticisms; (g) General summary — educational 
problems and school reforms. 

REFERENCES : 

Seeley, German School System, (A-a) 77-78, (6) 70-90, 128-133, (c) 91-127, 
(¢) 138-180, 195-199, (/) 134-137, 234-238, (B) 225-234; 

Parsons, Prussian Schools Through American Eyes, (A-a) 31-32, (6) 9-11, 
23-27, 75-78, (¢) 13-22, 31-49, (¢) 5-6, 11-12, 52-67, 78-81, ( /) 2-7, 
12-13, 81-82; 

Education Department, Special Reports, London, 1896-97, (A-c) 468-478 ; 

Report of the Commissioner of Education, 

1888-89, I, (4-6) 158-161, (¢) 49-59, (¢) 156-158, (/) 34-42, 74, 179; 

1889-90, I, (A-4) 308-311, (2) 281-299 ; 

1894-95, I, (4) 380-403, (B) 406-425, (/) 1115-1122 ; 

1895-96, I, (A-e) 147-155 ; 

Sonnenschein, Educational Codes ; 

Klemm, Zuropean Schools (equipment and methods of instruction); 

Prince, Methods of Instruction and Organization of Schools in Germany; 

Barnard, National Education in German States, (A) 424-434 ; 

Statesman'’s Year Book, 1899, (A-/ ) 662, 663. 
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4 Industrial and Technical Education. 


A—Continuation Schools (Fortbildungsschulen); B—Tech- 
nical schools, trade schools, commercial schools, agri- 
cultural schools, etc. (Zechnische-, Gewerbe-, Landwirt- 
schafts-, Fachschulen, u. s. w.): 

(2) Scope and characteristics of various schools—connec- 
tion with elementary schools; (4) Organization 
and administration—school terms—daily sessions— 
general rules and regulations; (c) Courses of study— 
methods of instruction—equipment; (¢) Examina- 
tions—privileges—industrial advantages; (¢) Teach- 
ers, how secured and trained for special work—sal- 
aries; (/) Statistics of attendance—attainments of 
pupils—support of these schools; (g) Value of syste- 
matic industrial training—economic service of higher 
technical schools—relations of industrial and tech- 
nical schools to guilds and labor organizations— 
comparisons and criticisms. 

REFERENCES : 

Report of the Commissioner of Education, 

1888-89, I, 164-165 ; 

1890-91, I, 165-194; 

1894-95, I, 345-380; 

1895-96, I, 138-146 ; 

Eighth Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor, 1892, 303-371 ; 

Report of the Commission on Industrial Education Made to the Legislature 

of Pennsylvania, 1889, 471-498 ; 

Education Department, Special Reports, London, 1898, III, pts. 11 and 12; 

Seeley, German School System, 220-224 ; 

Klemm, Zuropean Schools, 119-135. 


5 Secondary Education, 


A—Higher Schools (Héhere Schulen—Gymnasien and Pro- 
gymnasien, Realgymnasien and Realprogymnasien, Oberreal- 
schulen, Realschulen and Hoéhere Birgerschulen); B— 
Other Secondary Schools—private schools, girls’ schools 
(Médchen-Gymnasien, Hihere Madchenschulen): 

(a) Aim, scope and function of each—approved curricula— 
relation of private and girls’ schools to public school 
system; (4) School management and supervision— 
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school officers—foundation and maintenance of high- 
er schools—school equipment—school calendar— 
sessions—discipline—typical rules and regulations— 
class distinctions and social rank of pupils; (¢) Cur- 
ricula, courses of study and methods of instruction— 
Religion—German—Greek and Latin—French and 
English—History and Geography—Mathematics— 
Natural Sciences—general characteristics of German 
teaching—text-books and school apparatus; (¢) Ex- 
aminations in course—marking system—promotion— 
final examination (Maturitatspriifung, Abiturienten- 
prifung)—examining board—regulations and re- 
quirements—mid-course examination, its purpose 
and scope—system of privileges—reasons for ex- 
istence—practical workings and effects—student life 
and customs in higher schools—day schools vs. 
boarding schools; (¢) Teachers—teaching as a pro- 
fession—academic preparation—state examination 
(Staatsexamen)—examining boards (Wissenschaftliche 
Priifungs-Commissionen)—certification of teachers— 
pedagogical training (Prodejahr, Seminarjahr)—train- 
ing schools for secondary teachers (.Staats-.Seminarien, 
Universitats-Seminarien, Gymnasial-Seminarien) — ap- 
pointment, induction into office—promotion—duties 
of teachers (Oder/ehrer) and principal (Rektor, Direk- 
tor)—class teacher or supervisor (Ordinarius)—-status 
of teachers in girls’ schools, in private schools— 
salaries and emoluments of teachers—pensions; 
(/) Results—attendance of pupils—number and dis- 
tribution of schools—sources of income—comparison 
of benefits for boys and girls—relation of secondary 
education to higher and professional training; (¢) 
Problems of German secondary education—civic 
ideals—the Greek question—system of privileges— 
the Gymnasial monopoly—German idea of women’s 
education—movement for higher education of 
women—class distinctions—merits and defects of 
German secondary education. 
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REFERENCES : 

Russell, German Higher Schools, (A-a) 121-128, (6) 138-174, (¢) 123-128, 
213-351, (@) 175-212, 427-428, (¢) 352-387, 429-441, (f) 153-155, 172- 
174, 425-426, (g) 388-422, (8) 129-136, 199-212, 416-420; 

Report of the Commissioner of Education, 

1888-89, I, (A-c) 62-67 ; 

1889-90, I, (4-2) 314-316, (4) 326-327, (¢) 319-327, 407-417, (2) 328, 
(¢) 332-334, (g) 335-407 ; 

1894-95, I, (A-d) 708-712, (e) 698-708, (B-g) 460-471 ; 

Education Department, Special Reports, London, 1898, III, pts. (¢) 3, 7-10, 
(¢) 10, (g) 2; 

Arnold, Higher Schools and Universities in Germany, (A-6, c) 98-132, 
(@) 20-41, (¢) 62-97, (/) 153-178 ; 

Barnard, National Education in German States, (A) 463-526 (historical) ; 

Lange, Higher Education of Women in Europe ; 

Baumeister, Handbuch der Erzichungs- und Unterrichtslehre, Vol. 1, pt. 2, 
(A) 5-77. 

6 Higher Education. 

A—Universities; B—Professional and Technical Schools: 

(a) General character of German universities and pro- 
fessional schools; (4) Administration — business 
management—fees and expenses—educational or- 
ganization — faculties—rules and regulations; (c) 
Scope of university teaching—courses of study— 
lectures, seminars, facilities for research and in- 
vestigation — Lehrfreiheit ; (d@) Admission require- 
ments — Lernfreiheitt— examinations for degrees— 
state examination (Staatsexamen)—student life— 
expenses of university course —relations of pro- 
fessors and students; (¢) Professors—Privat-docenten— 
qualifications for university teaching—appointment— 
promotion—relations of professors to one another 
and to university authorities—salaries; (/) Merits 
and defects of German universities—relations to 
State, Church and Society—status of higher tech- 
nical training. 

REFERENCES : 

Paulsen, German Universities, (A-a) 1-15, (¢, ¢) 126-223, (/) 89-125 ; 

Arnold, Higher Schools and Universities in Germany, (A) 133-152; 

Raumer, German Universities, (A-c) 201-205, 213-228, (d@) 206-212, (¢) 
229-235 ; 

Eucken, Liberty of Teaching in German Universities—Forum, XXIV, 
476 ff. ; 

Hart. German Universities (student life and customs). 
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7 General Summary and Comparison. 


The general aim of German education—adaptation to needs 
of German people—peculiarities of German system— 
character of results attained—German contributions 
to educational theory and practice. 


REFERENCES : 
Report of the Commissioner of Education, 
1894-95, I, 322-328 (Rein, The New Education in Germany) ; 
329-344 (Dittes, 7s German Pedagogy in a State of Decom- 
position?) ; 
1888-89, I, xxxvii-xliv, 59-74 (criticism by Dr. Harris) ; 
Education Department, Special Reports, London, 18y8, III, pt. 6; 
Russell, German Higher Schools, 406-422 ; 
Ziegler, School System of Germany, Its Merits and Defects—Forum, XXV, 
457-470. 


II—France 
1 Historical Development of Education in France. 


A—Schools and Education of the Middle Ages: (a) The 
inheritance from Rome—early Church schools; (4) Re- 
forms of Charlemagne—Alcuin; (c) Rise of scholasti- 
cism—Abelard—University of Paris; (@) French col- 
leges of the 14th Century; (¢) Elementary schools. 


B—Schools after the Renaissance: (a) Influence of Eras- 
mus, Montaigne and Rabelais; (4) Teaching congre- 
gations, Jesuits and Jansenists—oratorians—schools 
of Port Royal; (c) Fénelon and the education of girls; 
(2) Descartes and the educational philosophy of the 
17th Century; (e) Girls’ schools, St. Cyr; (/) Rollin, 
and university education; (g) La Salle and elementary 
education—training of teachers; (4) Rousseau and the 
educational philosphy of the 18th Century. 

C—Growth of State Control of Education: (@) Origin of 
lay and national instruction; (4) Period of the French 
Revolution—scheme of Condorcet—Daunou’s law of 
1795; (c) Napoleonic reforms—Fourcroy’s law of 1802— 
organization of the University of France; (¢) Second- 
ary schools—changes in 1830 under the Govern- 
ment of July—Revolution of 1848—the school law of 
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18s0—present status of secondary education; (e) Or- 
ganization of elementary education—Guizot and the 
law of 1833—recent progress of elementary instruction; 
(/) Organization and extension of higher education 
since 1870; (g) Recent development of industrial and 
technical schools. 


REFERENCES : 


Compayré, History of Pedagogy, (A) 61-82, (8) 83-111, 138-186, 212-339, 
(C) 340-412, 509-525 ; 

Arnold, A French Eton, (A) 218-237, (B) 237-240, (C) 241-264 (secondary 
and higher education) ; 

Arnold, Popular Education in France, (A) 8-12, (B) 13-21, (C) 22-79 (de- 
velopment from earliest times to 1859) ; 

Report of Commissioner of Education, 
7890-91, I, 100-104 (progress in elementary education since 1833). 


2 Present Organization and Administration of Public Education 
in France. 


A—Central Administration: (2) Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion (Ministre de I’ Instruction publique et des Beaux-arts) ; 
(4) Directors of higher, secondary and elementary in- 
struction; (c) Inspectors general. 


B—Academic and Departmental Administration: (a) Acad- 
émies; (6) Rector of Academy; (¢) Academy inspectors 
of departments (inspecteurs d’académie). 


C—The Councils: (a) Minister’s advisory council (comité 
consultatif ); (6) Superior council (conseil supérieur); (c) 
Academic councils (conseil académigue); (d@) Depart- 
mental councils (conseil départmental); (e) Communal 
school committees (commission scolaire). 


REFERENCES : 


Parsons, French Schools Through American Eyes, 11-13, 28-29, 35-41, 
52-53; 
Report of the Commissioner of Education, 
1888-89, I, 113-117; 
1889-90, I, 249-251 ; 
1894-95, I, 289-294 ; 
1895-96, I, 612-614, 619-629 ; 
1896-97, I, 30-46. 
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3 Elementary Education. 


A—Public Primary Schools (¢coles maternelles, classes enfan- 
tines, écoles primatres llémentaires, écoles primaires supérieures 
and cours complémentaires ; B—Private Schools : 

(a) Scope and function of various schools—characteristics 
of elementary schools; (4) Establishment and main- 
tenance of public schools—compulsory education— 
organization of écoles maternelles and classes enfan- 
tines—of écoles primaires dlémentaires—of écoles primaires 
supérieures and cours complémentaires—regulations con- 
cerning the construction and equipment of public 
schools—school supervision and management; (c) 
Courses of study for various schools—methods of 
instruction—use of apparatus and appliances—home 
study—text-books; (d) Examination—promotion— 
certificate of primary studies—privileges—military 
service; (¢) Qualifications, appointment and dis- 
cipline of teachers in public primary schools— 
primary normal schools—courses of professional 
training—certification (brevet émentaire, brevet supé- 
ricur, certificat d’ aptitude pédagogigue, special certifi- 
cates)—salaries—pensions; (/) Present status of 
elementary education—number and division of pub- 
lic schools—school attendance—cost of mainte- 
nance—sources of income; (g) Tendencies of school 
reform—military character of school training—ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of centralization in 
administration. 

REFERENCES : 

Parsons, French Schools, (A-a) 13-14, 52-53, 111-112, (4) 35-37, 56-58, 
65-69, 72-79, 92-97, (¢) 69-72, 80-92, 98-111, 113-121, (¢) 54-55, (¢) 
26-28, 41-52, 60-65, 123-125, (/) 15-25, 30-33, 58-59, (g) 7-11, 135-136, 
(B) 34-35; 

Report of the Commissioner of Education, 

1888-89, I, (4-6) 131-133, (¢) 122-124 (g) xxxi-xxxvii. 44-49; 

1889-90, I, (A-4) 257-259, (¢) 271-272, (/) 273-280; 

1891-92, I, (4-/) 73-95; 

1892-93, I, (4-/) 219-237; 

1894-95, I, (4-/) 296-298 ; 

1895-96, I, (4-6) 612-614, (¢) 616-617. (/) 615-616; 
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Education Department, Special Reports, London, 1896-97, 285-372 (French 
system of higher primary schools); 1898, (4-d) 634-647 (certificat 
a’ études primaires) ; 

Klemm, Zuropean Schools, (A-c) 345-357. 

4 Industrial and Technical Education. 

A—lIn Public Schools; #—In Special Schools: 

(a) Nature and scope of manual work in public schools— 
aims and purposes of special schools; (4) Adminis- 
tration and management of special schools—relations 
to public education; (c) Courses of study and meth- 
ods of instruction—equipment; (¢@) Examinations— 
privileges; (¢) Teachers—professional training— 
salaries; (/) Results—statistics—influence on vari- 
ous trades and industries; (g) Worth of industrial 
and technical education to France—value to pupils— 
criticisms. 

REFERENCES : 

Eighth Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor, 1892, (A) 219-260, 
(B) 260-302 ; 

Report of the Commission on Industrial Education Made to the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania, 1889, 423-470 ; 

Education Department, Special Reports, London, 1898, III, pt. 11; 

Teegan, Technical and Industrial Education in France, 14-219 ; 

Klemm, Zuropean Schools, 317-345. 

5 Secondary Education. 

A—Public Secondary Schools (Zycées and Colléges com- 
munaux); B—Other Secondary Schools (Pensions, Jn- 
stitutions Libres), etc.: 

(2) Aim and scope of instruction in various schools; (4) 
Organization, management, rules and regulations of 
secondary schools; (c) Courses of study, classical 
and modern—class divisions—programmes—meth- 
ods of instruction; (¢d) Examinations—degrees— 
privileges; (¢) Teachers, academic preparation and 
professional training (Zcole Normale Supérieure)— 
appointment—tenure of office—salaries—pensions ; 
(/) Extent of secondary education—school attend- 
ance—attainments of pupils—cost of maintenance; 
(g) Merits and defects of the French system—effects 
of extreme centralization. 
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REFERENCES : 
Report of the Commissioner of Education, 
1888-89, I, (A-e) 124-127 ; 
1889-90, I, (A-a, 4) 259-260, (¢) 253-256; 
1890-91, I, (4-a, 4) 109-115, (¢) 120-124, (@) 116-119; 
1892-93, I, (A-c, d) 219-237; 
1894-95, I, (4-e) 685-697 ; 
1896-97, I, (A-a) 38-42, (6) 43-47, (¢) 49-51, (@) 52-66 ; 
Education Department, Special Reports, London, 1898, II (A-e) 626-633 ; 
Arnold, A French Eton, (A) 6-132, (4) 265-296, (¢) 297-336, (zg) 365-395, 
(B) 337-364. 


6 Higher Education, 


A—Universities and Facultés ; B—Professional and Tech- 
nical Schools: 

(a) Scope and purpose of /’enseignement supérieur—aim of 
various institutions; (4) Organization and admin- 
istration—relations between Facu/tés—requirements 
for admission; (c) Courses of study—methods of 
instruction—equipment and advantages of French 
universities and professional schools; (¢@) Examin- 
ations—degrees—student life and customs; (¢) Pro- 
fessors—appointment—promotion—duties—-salaries ; 
(/) Results of higher instruction—attendance—cost 
of maintenance; (g) Recent reforms—admission of 
American students—new degrees—higher education 
of women—criticisms. 


REFERENCES : 


Report of the Commissioner of Education, 
1891-92, I, (4) 73-95; 
1894-95, I, (4-a, 4) 292-305, (g) 305-312; 
1895-96, I, (A-a, 4) 620-629 ; 
Education Department, Special Reports, London, 1898, II, 574-625 ; 
Arnold, A French Eton, (A and £&) 396-416; 
The Universities of France, a guide for American Students, published by 
the Franco-American Committee ; 
Compayré, Zhe New French Universities, in the Educational Review, 
XIII, 379 ff.; 
Jamin, Life in a French Lycée, in the Educational Review, V, 266 ff. ; 
Stanton, French University Students, in the Open Court, V11, 3839 ff. 
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IlI—England 


REFERENCES—(The numbers correspond to the sections as above given—e. g. 
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